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The Department of State BULLETIN, 
a weekly publication issued by the 
Public Services Division, Bureau of 
Public Affairs, provides the public 
and interested agencies of the 
Government with information on 
developments in the field of foreign 
relations and on the work of the 
Department of State and the Foreign 
Service. The BULLETIN includes se- 
lected press releases on foreign policy, 
issued by the White House and the 
Department, and statements and ad- 
dresses made by the President and by 
the Secretary of State and other 
officers of the Department, as well as 
special articles on various phases of 
international affairs and the func- 
tions of the Department. Informa- 
tion is included concerning treaties 
and international agreements to 
which the United States is or may 
become a party and treaties of gen- 
eral international interest. 
Publications of the Department, 
United Nations documents, and legis- 
lative material in the field of inter- 
national relations are listed currently. 
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Foreign Ministers Meeting at Geneva 


Recesses Until July 13 


Following is a statement issued on June 19 at 
Geneva by the British, French, and U.S. delega- 
tions to the meeting of Foreign Ministers, to- 
gether with a four-power communique of June 20, 
a Department statement of June 20, and a state- 
ment made by Secretary Herter upon his return 
to Washington on June 214 


WESTERN STATEMENT, JUNE 19 
Press release 446 dated June 20 

The Foreign Ministers of France, the United 
Kingdom and the United States have examined 
the statement made to them this afternoon by Mr. 
Gromyko. This statement was clearly timed to 
coincide with Mr. Khrushchev’s speech today ? in 
which the Western proposals of June 16° were 
characterized as “grouudless and unacceptable”. 
Mr. Gromyko’s statement does not differ in any 
important aspects from the Soviet proposal of 
June 9 on which the Western Ministers clearly 
expressed their views in the meetings of June 10 
and 12. 

Although the latest Soviet statement extends 
the time limit of the proposed agreement from one 
year toa year and a half, it reserves to the Soviet 
Union freedom of unilateral action at the expira- 
tion of that period. Moreover it is clear that it is 
the Soviet intention that the Western Powers upon 
signing such an agreement would acquiesce in the 
liquidation of their rights in Berlin and the 





For statements made by Secretary Herter at the 


| Geneva Meeting of Foreign Ministers, see BULLETIN of 


June 1, 1959, p. 775; June 8, 1959, p. 819; June 15, 1959, 
p. 859; and June 29, 1959, p. 943. 

* Soviet Premier Nikita Khrushchev discussed the Ge- 
neva meeting in an address made at Moscow on June 19 
during a reception for a visiting East German delegation. 

* Not printed here. 
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abandonment of their responsibility for maintain- 
ing the freedom of the people of West Berlin. 

It is true that there is provision for a resump- 
tion of the consideration of the Berlin question 
by the Four Powers during or at the end of the 
year and a half period. But if no agreement has 
been reached in the meantime the Western Powers 
would enter into any negotiation at the end of that 
period without any rights at all so far as Berlin 
or the access to it were concerned. 

In the light of these fundamental objections the 
Foreign Ministers of France, the United King- 
dom and the United States have concluded that 
the latest Soviet statement constitutes no change 
in the previous Soviet position. They consider 
that in the circumstances the wise course is to 
recess the conference for a period. They ac- 
cordingly suggest that the next meeting be post- 
poned until July 13. This interval would give 
the Soviet Government the opportunity of con- 
sidering the Western proposals further. It 
would give the Western Governments the oppor- 
tunity to consider the position in relation in par- 
ticular to Mr. Khrushchev’s statement of today 
and its connection with the future course of 
negotiations. 


FOUR-POWER COMMUNIQUE, JUNE 20 


Press release 448 dated June 20 

At the Conference of the Foreign Ministers in 
Geneva which began on May 11, a broad exchange 
of views took place between the participants on 
the subjects under discussion. 

The Ministers believe that further discussion 
and negotiations are necessary. 

The Ministers agreed to recess and to resume 
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the work of the Conference in Geneva on July 
13, 1959. 


DEPARTMENT STATEMENT, JUNE 20 


Press release 447 dated June 20 

The United States together with its allies has 
been engaged during the past several weeks in 
conversations with the Soviet Foreign Minister 
at Geneva in a serious effort to achieve peaceful 
solutions of problems relating to Berlin and Ger- 
many. These conversations are now recessed. 
The circumstances relating to the temporary sus- 
pension of the work of the conference were ex- 
plained in the statement issued by Secretary of 
State Herter and the British and French Foreign 
Ministers in Geneva yesterday. It might be ap- 
propriate to emphasize in this connection that 
throughout these talks, as will be true of the 
talks when they resume, the United States has 
constantly borne in mind the difficult position of 
the courageous people of West Berlin. Our re- 
sponsibility to them has been and will remain 
our primary consideration. The United States 
Government believes they share our confidence 
that with patience and determination we shall find 
solutions which will safeguard their security and 
welfare. 


STATEMENT BY SECRETARY HERTER, JUNE 21 


Press release 449 dated June 21 


I return from the recessed Foreign Ministers 
Conference with regret that no agreement was 
reached with the Soviet Union despite the unceas- 
ing efforts of the Western Foreign Ministers. 

The Western Powers offered far-reaching pro- 
posals on German reunification and European se- 
curity and put forward reasonable offers to reach 
an interim agreement on West Berlin pending 
German reunification. 

The Soviet Union, however, clearly revealed 
that its true desire is to absorb West Berlin into 
East Germany and to keep Germany divided until 
it can be brought under Soviet influence. 

In all the discussions my Western colleagues 
and I had foremost in mind the freedom of the 
more than 2 million people of West Berlin. We 





were determined, and remain determined, to make 
no arrangement with the Soviet Union which 
would undermine that freedom. 

When the conference resumes, the Western For- 
eign Ministers will be ready, as before, to nego- 
tiate in good faith but resolved, as before, to stand 
firm on rights and principles. Tr 

The unfailing unity displayed by the Western 
Powers at Geneva was an outstanding feature of 
the conference. It gives me confidence that we 
can continue to face the problems ahead with 
patience and firmness. 


Secretary Herter Notes Anniversary 


= s I 

of East German Uprising wks 
Following is an exchange of messages between this 

Secretary Herter and Chancellor Konrad Aden- tion 
auer on the occasion of the anniversary of the = 

June 17, 1953, uprising in East Germany. ee 

ty) 

our 

Secretary Herter to Chancellor Adenauer, June 16 port 
Press release 434 dated June 17 the 

As you and your compatriots again honor the} to y 

courageous stand of the captive people of East} honc 


Germany against oppression, I send cordial greet-| <A 
ings on behalf of the American people. It is my} that 
sincere hope that the tragic division of Germany} cent! 
may soon come to an end so that throughout a} cusat 
united country it will be possible for all Germans} prep 
to exercise the natural right of free men to man-| East 
age their own affairs. of S 
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Chancellor Adenauer to Secretary Herter, June 19 
Press release 445 dated June 19 


I have received with deep emotion your telegram of 
16 June in which, in the name of the American people, | 
you send greetings to me and to the German people on| peop] 
the anniversary of June 17. I hope with you that, despite! you a 
all present difficulties, the tragic division of Germany will low u 
soon come to an end and that we Germans in the East! Let 
and in the West can determine our own lives in peace} ,_ 
and liberty. | York 





To the American people as the most im-| 

portant fighters for freedom, to whom the right of free| assaul 
men to determine their own affairs is the basis of demo-| dition 
cratic living, I send, in the name of the whole German) made 
people, heartfelt greetings. | inatio 
'of lav 
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Trends and Portents in the Far East 
m 
of 
we 
th by Walter S. Robertson 
Assistant Secretary for Far Eastern Affairs * 
During the past 614 years I have had the honor 
of accompanying many Far Eastern dignitaries to 
this platform. I am always proud to do so. Na- 
en | Pap 
ia tional Press Club luncheons exemplify in a par- 


the ticularly interesting and impressive way one of 
the basic freedoms of American life. Freedom 
of the press is no doubt abused at times as all of 
our other freedoms are abused, but, more im- 
portantly, it is an essential foundation stone of 
the kind of democracy which we are struggling 
the} to preserve in the world today. I am greatly 
ast | honored to be your guest. 
eet-} A member of my staff once mentioned to me 
my | that I was accused by some critics as being a Sino- 
any| centric. At first thought I considered the ac- 
it a} cusation unjust. On second thought I was un- 
ans| prepared to challenge it. If the map of the Far 
.an-| East is Sinocentric, surely the Assistant Secretary 
of State for the Far East could be excused for 
being the same, particularly since the bulk of the 
19 | population in the Far East is Chinese and it is the 
Chinese Communists who pose the principal 
threat to everyone else in the area. Whether or 
m of AES 
ople,| 20t communism is long fastened on the Chinese 
e on| people is of direct consequence to all of Asia, to 
spite} you and to me and to all the generations that fol- 
willl low us. 
East) Lenin once remarked that London and New 


| 
eee*! York would fall on the Yangtze River under the 


‘oon assault of communism. He recognized that con- 
lemo-| ditions were developing in the Far East which 
rman) made it peculiarly susceptible to Communist dom- 

| ination: the destitution of the masses, the collapse 


|of law and order, and the great upsurge of anti- 





| —_—____—_— 
* Address made before the National Press Club at Wash- 
|ington, D.C., on June 16 (press release 481). 
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colonialism and nationalism which he hoped to 
convert into a Communist tide against the free 
world. These were among the conditions prevail- 
ing in Asia at the time of the Communist seizure 
of mainland China in the tragic aftermath of 
World War II. With the seizure of the great 
landmass of China with its 600 million people— 
one-quarter of the world’s population—the Com- 
munist imperialists gained a huge central base of 
operations for encroaching upon neighboring 
territories. 

Around the central Red mass of mainland China 
and the Soviet Union the free countries of the Far 
East are for the most part narrowly distributed. 
These countries lack common ties. Almost all of 
these, including all the bordering countries, have 
gained independence since 1945. In general this 
means that they lack experience in national ad- 
ministration and that new national democratic 
institutions require more time for driving down 
their roots and acquiring greater permanency. 

Above all, the new nations of Asia are seeking 
to consolidate their new-found independence and 
achieve economic growth and general advance- 
ment in the face of a Sino-Soviet foe which dis- 
poses not only of enormous military power but 
also of a highly organized Communist subversive 
apparatus permeating the free world. The Com- 
munists make much of the fact that the Soviet 
Union was transformed in the space of 40 years 
from a relatively backward country to a modern 
industrial giant. 


A Turning of the Tide 


In the face of all these threats and opportuni- 
ties for communism in Asia it seems almost a 
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miracle that the whole area is not today under 
Communist rule. However, a turning of the tide 
occurred some time after 1950 largely as a result 
of our reaction to the Korean aggression, which 
eventually curbed the Red forward surge and re- 
sulted in a strengthening of the free countries of 
the Far East. Today the free Far Eastern coun- 
tries are far more aware of the true nature of the 
Communist threat and, with every passing year, 
are better equipped to meet that threat. 

Contrast the decay, the banditry, the insur- 
gency, and all the discouragements that character- 
ized the Far Eastern scene up to 1954 with what 
we see today and you will see the true measure of 
progress that has occurred in this area of the 
world. Overt Communist aggression in Korea 
and Indochina has been stopped. Insurgency has 
been wiped out in the Philippines and almost en- 
tirely eradicated in Malaya. Not one square inch 
of additional Far East territory has been taken by 
the Communists since 1954 with the exception of 
the Tachen Islands, which were voluntarily relin- 
quished in early 1955. The Governments of 
Burma and Indonesia are making progress in 
bringing about order and stability. Although 
Laos and Viet-Nam still face problems of con- 
solidating internal security, the present scene con- 
trasts sharply with that of 4 or 5 years ago, when 
it was widely forecast that these countries might 
slip under Communist rule. The Government of 
free China has brought about stability and im- 
proved conditions of life on Taiwan which stand 
in bright contrast to those on mainland China. 
Japan is now one of the four great industrial com- 
plexes of the world, thanks to its energetic, in- 
dustrious people, who are also making a hearten- 
ing contribution to the economic development of 
Southeast Asia through reparations, technical as- 
sistance, and other programs totaling some $2 
billion. 

I use the term “miracle” in describing this great 
transformation from chaos and impending disas- 
ter to relative security and stability. But it was 
and remains a manmade miracle. These things 
don’t just happen. They require courageous lead- 
ers and people who have the will and dedication 
to make the enormous sacrifices involved in gain- 

Our 
East have these 


ing and preserving their cherished freedom. 
friends and allies in the Far 
qualities. 
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U.S. Responsibility in Far East 

But they could not have done and cannot now 
do these things alone, unaided. They need out- 
side economic and military support, and it is only 
natural that they, who set such store by national 
independence and human advancement, should 
turn to the United States for assistance. We, for 
our part, help free Far Eastern nations because 
we understand and sympathize with their desires 
for economic progress and political freedom. We 
and other free countries benefit from their ad- 
vancement. We know that our failure to help 
them adequately in these critical years would 
mean the disappearance of free, independent gov- 
ernments in the Far East and probably the even- 
tual loss of a free America. Our policy is just 
that realistic. 

When I travel about the Far East I am con- 
tinually struck by the tremendous responsibility 
which our country has assumed in that part of 
the world. I do not suppose there is any other 
quarter of the globe where other nations’ inde- 
pendence is so immediately dependent upon us. 
We have close relations with every one of the free 
countries of the area, and, even though some of 
them are not allies, I think we can say with real- 
istic modesty that free Far Eastern governments 
look to the United States as the main counter- 
poise to Communist expansion. They know that 
if it were not for a strong United States military 
establishment, including our armed forces widely 
deployed across the Pacific, the way would be wide 
open for Communist aggression. What is more 
significant, the Communists know this too. 

Equally important is the assistance we are sup- 
plying to these countries to consolidate and pro- 
tect their independence. The 1.8 million free Far 
Eastern forces which we are helping to support 
make a major contribution to the deterrence of 
war—especially limited wars, probes, and infiltra- 
tion. If, as many forecast, the threat of Commu- 
nist military aggression is likely to shift in the 
direction of subtler and more ambiguous local 
thrusts and if our capabilities continue to be 
directed toward larger war situations, then our 
allies in the Far East become increasingly im- 
portant in complementing our capabilities and in 
thereby establishing a sound, overall, balanced 
free-world security posture capable of meeting all 
types of challenges. 


Department of State Bulletin 
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Yet no amount of weapons can make a country 
strong if it is internally weak. Largely for this 
reason the United States has a broad range of pro- 
grams for helping our Asian friends: loans for 
development projects, technical assistance, ex- 
change programs, encouragement of private in- 
vestment, trade promotion, and so forth. 

I agree with those who urge that we should 
do more to assist in the economic development of 
Asian nations, but this must not be at the sacrifice 
of those levels of military assistance which are re- 
quired to deter aggression, maintain internal se- 
curity, and promote an atmosphere of confidence. 
Without this security, economic development will 
not be possible. Our general aim could be de- 
scribed in these terms: It is to help free Asians be 
their true selves and to do it so successfully that 
they will not listen to, or have to give in to, any- 
one who suggests that they be something else. 


Mounting Asian Revulsion Against Communism 


Today there is far less inclination for them to 
be something else. At one time not so long ago 
communism seemed a plausible ideal to many of 
the Asian intelligentsia who naively saw com- 
munism as a means for achieving social justice 
and as a shortcut to national advancement. Some 
of these intelligentsia also regarded Chinese com- 
munism as different from Moscow’s communism— 
as something more Chinese than Communist. 

Each passing day disabuses more Asians of 
these notions. Communism has been on display 
before Asia for a sufficiently long time to unfold 
its true implications, as against its tempting but 
false promises. No free Far East country wants 
Communist solutions. 

This was the principal conclusion reached at a 
recent meeting in the Philippines of all our Am- 
bassadors assigned to the Far East. It was their 
dominant impression that events of the past year 
have, as never before, served to open the eyes of 
Asia to the methods and purposes of Communist 
imperialism. They referred in particular to 
Asian reactions to the Chinese Communists’ rape 
of Tibet and to the brutal, oppressive commune 
system which is attempting to transform the great 
Chinese people, who have made such notable con- 
tributions to the intellectual and cultural life of 
the world, into unthinking slaves responsive only 
to the dictates of their Communist masters. 

Furthermore, this Asian revulsion against the 
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appalling destruction of human values inherent 
in the commune system coincided with emerging 
evidence that the Chinese Communist “great leap 
forward” is requiring many creeps backward. 
Economic gains boasted by the Communists are 
grossly inflated. Failures resulting from poor 
planning and resultant dislocations and bottle- 
necks have deepened the misery of the people. 
The Chinese mainland is now in the grip of a 
critical food shortage, and the backyard pig-iron 
furnaces, which were a great feature of Peiping’s 
propaganda last year, have literally backfired. 
Thus the Chinese Communists cannot even claim 
material benefits for the Chinese people as a justi- 
fication for the communes and other totally 
repressive measures. 

The recent attack last year on the offshore is- 
lands, Communist trade warfare tactics in South- 
east Asia and against Japan, interference in free 
nations’ elections, subversion through local Com- 
munist parties and through Sino-Soviet bloc dip- 
lomatic missions complete the reasons for this 
mounting Asian revulsion against communism. 
Probably the most powerful generic influences at 
work in Asia today in counteracting Communist 
advances are nationalism and the acts of com- 
munism itself, which are manifestly in opposition 
to nationalist aspirations. 

Nevertheless it is not easy for the Far Eastern 
peoples to stand up resolutely against their pow- 
erful Communist neighbor. We must remember 
how exposed is their position, narrowly rimming 
the Sino-Soviet bloc. If we weaken, if we do not 
stand firm, if we start talking about withdrawing 
support from any of the free nations, then they 
may well feel compelled to reevaluate their foreign 
policy positions accordingly. 


Taiwan Strait Crisis 

Last summer and autumn our country was put 
to the acid test. On August 23 an all-out artil- 
lery bombardment was loosed on the little island 
of Quemoy. This was accompanied by Chinese 
Communist statements and actions which made it 
clear that the attack was directed toward the 
seizure of Taiwan, for the defense of which the 
United States has an explicit commitment under 
the terms of our mutual defense treaty with the 
Republic of China. Even though the object in 
dispute seemed to be distant small islands which 
the vast majority of the American people had 
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never heard of and which were widely described 
at the time as not worth the life of one American 
boy, I am proud, as I am sure the American 
people are proud, that our country stood by its 
ally, the Republic of China. We provided free 
China with vital equipment and other assistance 
and, by all our actions, made it unmistakably clear 
to the Communists that the United States would 
stand by its ally. We thereby discouraged the 
pursuit of the attack and gave no grounds for 
enemy miscalculation. Ultimately the situation 
eased off. 

I would like to add parenthetically that it has 
been my good fortune to have served more than 
6 years as Assistant Secretary of State under the 
late Secretary of State John Foster Dulles. The 
world has come to appreciate the towering stature, 
courage, and wisdom of this great man who, in 
the cruel exigencies of crises, seemed to me to be 
at his very finest. He richly deserves the honor 
the free world confers upon him. 

The cooperative action of the United States 
and of its ally, the Republic of China, in the Tai- 
wan Strait crisis has had a salutary impact upon 
the Far East scene. It clearly shows that the 
United States will support its friends in their 
hour of need. The fact that the United States 
could rapidly mobilize for action halfway round 
the world was also widely noted. 

Had the United States fallen back in the face 
of Peiping’s aggressive effort against Quemoy and 
Taiwan, or in the face of Khrushchev’s blustering 
threats which accompanied that aggressive effort, 
that would have confirmed Sino-Soviet bloc rulers 
in the belief that they are in a position to threaten 
anywhere and to compel fallbacks everywhere. 
Clearly it is better to meet Communist probings 
at the outset rather than later on, when friends are 
apt to get discouraged and enemies overconfident 
and miscalculating. 


Question of Recognition of Red China 

What I have said about our responsibility to- 
ward our friends and firmness toward our foes 
applies directly to the question of nonrecognition 
of the Peiping regime and opposing its member- 
ship in the United Nations. Some people argue 
that recognition and U.N. seating would induce 
Peiping to be a less aggressive, less hostile mem- 
ber of the international community. However, 
there is nothing in the long record of Communist 


Chinese actions, depredations, and present record 
of intentions that would support such a 
contention. 

Our Government—your Government—cannot 
overlook realities. Forty-five free-world coun- 
tries now recognize the Republic of China. Only 
22 free-world countries recognize Red China. Of 
the 13 countries of the Far East, only 3 recognize 
Red China. We can see our recognition of Red 
China, which would surely be followed by that 
of almost all other free-world countries, as offer- 
ing Peiping expanded opportunities for subver- 
sion. We can see Communist China using the 
U.N. for the dissemination of bitter propaganda 
and for the disrupting of an organization which 
has difficulties enough in being constructive. We 
can see this turn of events as bringing about the 
downfall of free China with all that that would 
imply militarily and politically to the security of 
the free-world position in Asia. We can see such 
a development as confirming Peiping in its belief 
in the effectiveness of its current policies and tac- 
tics. For my part I can well imagine how other 
countries on the sidelines, looking to the United 
States for support and widely interpreting the 
implications of our every move, would read such 
a shift in United States policy. What I cannot 
see on balance is any good coming to the United 
Nations, to the United States, or to any other 
free-world nation. 

Then there is the school of thought which, 
while rejecting United States recognition of Com- 
munist China, holds that we have not really at- 
tempted to negotiate with the Chinese Commu- 
nists or to get them to mend their ways. Such a 
contention overlooks many things. In the first 
place it suggests failure to take into account the 
fanatical devotion of the Peiping regime to its ob- 
jective of taking over Asia. The Communists do 
not enter negotiations with us in the hope of find- 
ing solutions to differences. From their stand- 
point there is no solution to the differences be- 
tween our system and theirs, except their winning 
the final victory. To them negotiations with us 
are a kind of warfare to be waged in the inter- 
vals between real wars. They regard any conces- 
sions on our part as either a sign of weakness or 
a sly trick. 

As Liu Shao-chi once said, “All gestures of for- 
eign imperialists must .. . be viewed with sus- 
picion.” The Communists themselves make no 
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concessions unless compelled to do so, and then 
they do so only as an expedient and temporary re- 
treat in the continuing battle with the enemy. 
Also we must not forget that Communist ideology 
causes the Chinese Communists to deny the exist- 
ence of a moral standard applying to themselves 
and ourselves alike. For them what is “right” is 
what serves the interests of international com- 
munism; what serves free-world interests is auto- 
matically “wrong.” Thus under the warped 
Communist logic it can be “right” to break a 
pledge as soon as it has served its purpose. 


Negotiating With the Chinese Communists 

This is the lesson we have learned through hard 
experience. We have been negotiating with the 
Chinese Communists for several years—at Pan- 
munjom, in the Korean and Indochina conference 
at Geneva in 1954, and in the ambassadorial talks 
at Geneva and Warsaw. We will continue to ne- 
gotiate with them whenever that might serve a 
useful purpose. 

The story of Panmunjom is well known. After 
2 years of hard negotiation an armistice agree- 
ment was finally signed. The ink was hardly dry 
on the document before the Communists began to 
violate it. The same was true of their perform- 
ance after signing the Geneva accords on 
Indochina. 

In the 8$ ambassadorial talks, which are still 
continuing, we have attempted to negotiate with 
the Chinese Communists on various issues en- 
venoming our relations. They have shown no dis- 
position whatever to settle these issues. Instead 
they have consistently taken an intransigent all- 
or-nothing stand. They have rejected every for- 
mula we have proposed to reduce tension in the 
Taiwan Strait. It is their position that the issue 
is nonnegotiable except on their terms: that the 
United States get out of Taiwan. They have made 
it clear that they will accept no solution for Tai- 
wan other than Communist possession of it. In- 
deed our efforts at the ambassadorial talks have 
produced only one agreement, the one proclaimed 
on September 10, 1955, in which the Chinese Com- 
munists pledged to release “expeditiously” our 
fellow citizens being forcibly held on the main- 
land of China? The fact that today, 314 years 


* For text of an agreed announcement, see BULLETIN of 
Sept. 19, 1955, p. 456. 
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after this agreement was concluded, there are still 
five Americans in Chinese Communist jails is elo- 
quent testimony to Peiping’s utter lack of sincer- 
ity in negotiating with us. 

What the Peiping regime 7s interested in is 
capitulation to its demands, no¢ negotiations. 

I would therefore remind those who accuse our 
Government of being intransigent in its attitude 
toward Communist China that it is the Chinese 
Communists who are standing pat, refusing to 
negotiate except on their unilateral terms. If 
they hold out long enough, they feel, the conces- 
sions will be on our side, not theirs. Evidence of 
weakness and lack of determination on our part 
can only reduce the chances of reaching the set- 
tlement of cold-war issues which we all seek. 

As I survey the general trend expressed by all 
the many significant events that have transpired 
in the Far East during the past decade, I find 
much that offers encouragement and justification 
for the continuation of the basic policies and pro- 
grams on which we are embarked. While con- 
tinuing to make creative adjustments to a chang- 
ing world, our policies and programs are 
contributing to a stronger free Asia—economi- 
cally, politically, and socially—and all that is 
clearly in the interests of free men everywhere. 

It is true that the physical power of Communist 
China continues to grow, but it is wrought at a 
cruel price that no people, having the power of 
consent, would ever choose to pay. Communism 
is a tyranny more absolute and more debasing 
of human nature than any the world has ever 
known. Like all tyrannies, it is at war with 
human nature itself. I am therefore persuaded 
that it will eventually fall, but hard work, steady 
hands, wise counsels, infinite patience, and un- 
flinching determination are required within the 
free world to insure that its collapse comes before 
it engulfs us all in disaster. 

It is easy to give in to one’s apprehensions and 
to become fascinated with one’s own mistakes. 
Yet we must not let our disappointments and 
frustrations with seemingly insoluble problems 
take their toll of our long-term efforts and pro- 
grams in international affairs. To do so could be 
disastrous. The United States has no reason to 
be discountenanced by its record in world affairs. 
It has every reason to be reassured and to carry 
forward resolutely with the tasks on which it is 
now embarked. The only doubt we can justi- 
fiably harbor is whether we are doing enough. 








We must always bear in mind the true meaning 
of those basic concepts and free institutions which 
made our country great, in order that the very 
success of our great experiment may not lead us 
to an unworthy, affluent indifference. For free- 
dom is by no means free. It must not only be 
earned but continually reearned. Each of us 
bears a direct responsibility for making our Na- 
tion worthy of the trust and leadership which his- 
tory has thrust upon it. 


Vice President and Queen Elizabeth 
Unveil Friendship Monument 


The Department of State announced on June 17 
(press release 436) that Queen Elizabeth IT, ac- 
companied by the Prince Philip, Duke of Edin- 
burgh, will visit the United States near Massena, 
N.Y., on June 27, 1959, and will be welcomed by 
Vice President Nixon in the name of the President 
of the United States. The Queen and the Vice 
President will take part in a ceremony unveiling 
an international friendship monument at the 
Canadian-American boundary which bisects the 
Saint Lawrence Power Dam. The power dam 
was constructed jointly by the Power Authority 
of the State of New York and the Hydro-Electric 
Power Commission of Ontario.’ 


U.S. and West European Nations 
Discuss Shipping Problems 


ANNOUNCEMENT OF MEETING 
Press release 397 dated June 5 


Representatives of nine West European nations 
will meet with U.S. Government officials during 
the week beginning June 8 to discuss shipping 
problems of mutual interest. Acting Secretary 
of State Dillon will welcome the opening session 
in the Department’s main conference suite at 
1776 Pennsylvania Avenue, NW., Washington, 
D.C. 


*For an announcement of the ceremonies marking the 
opening of the St. Lawrence Seaway, in which President 
Eisenhower is participating, see BULLETIN of Mar. 2, 1959, 
p. 298; for an announcement of plans for the visit of the 
Queen at Chicago, Ill, on July 6, see idid., June 29, 1959, 
p. 954. 
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The purpose of these informal intergovern- 
mental talks will be to explore whether the ship- 
ping policies of the West European countries and 
of the United States could be brought into closer 
harmony without impairing either the legitimate 
needs of the United States in shipping matters or 
the common economic strength of the West. 

The European nations represented will be Bel- 
gium, Denmark, the Federal Republic of Ger- 
many, France, Italy, the Netherlands, Norway, 
Sweden, and the United Kingdom. The govern- 
ments of these countries jointly approached the 
Department of State in December 1958 and ex- 
pressed the view that it would be in the common 
interest to have an informal exchange of views 
among government officials on such matters as the 
use of subsidies and cargo preference measures 
to favor national flag shipping and the register- 
ing of vessels under the so-called flags of 
convenience. 

The U.S. delegation will be headed by W. T. M. 
Beale, Acting Assistant Secretary of State for 
Economic Affairs, and will include John J. Allen, 
Under Secretary of Commerce for Transporta- 
tion, Perkins McGuire, Assistant Secretary of 
Defense, and Clarence G. Morse, Federal Mari- 
time Administrator. 

The chief delegates of the other countries will 
be: Belgium—H. van Cauwenberg, Minister 
Plenipotentiary, Embassy of Belgium; Den- 
mark—Kjeld Philip, Minister of Commerce; 
France—Hervé Alphand, Ambassador E. and P.; 
Federal Republic of Germany—Franz Krapf, 
Minister, German Embassy; Italy—Manlio 
Brosio, Ambassador E. and P.; Netherlands— 
J. H. van Roijen, Ambassador E. and P.; Nor- 
way—Arne Skaug, Minister of Commerce and 
Shipping; Sweden—Gunnar Jarring, Ambas- 
sador E. and P.; United Kingdom—Harold Wat- 
kinson, M.P., Minister of Transport and Civil 
Aviation. 


OPENING STATEMENT OF ACTING SECRETARY 
DILLON, JUNE 8 


Press release 422 dated June 11 

It is an honor and a pleasure to welcome such 
a distinguished group of officials representing the 
maritime interests of our friends and allies in 
Western Europe to this meeting in Washington 
to discuss merchant shipping policies. 
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We are looking forward with great interest to 
hearing a fuller explanation of your views. We 
realize that, to date, we have had available for 
study only the summary statements which the 
Ambassador of the Netherlands [J. H. van 
Roijen] has given to us on your behalf. 

These are to be informal talks, as you know, 
and I take this to mean that we all wish to have 
a full and frank exchange of views and informa- 
tion on this subject in order to find out whether 
there are significant areas of agreement, or per- 
haps of disagreement, among us in respect of mar- 
itime policies. 

The 10 nations represented around this table 
control perhaps 70 percent of the world’s ship- 
ping. Shipping services provide an important 
source of income to many of our countries and are 
also an important element in our defense plans. It 
goes without saying that we should seek to im- 
prove our understanding of each other’s problems 
in this area and to move as far as possible toward 
a closer identity of views. 

The purpose of these talks, we have agreed, will 
be “to explore whether the shipping policies of the 
Western European countries and of the United 
States could be brought into closer harmony with- 
out impairing either the legitimate needs of the 
United States in shipping matters or the common 
economic strength of the West.” 


U.S. Views on World Shipping Situation 

It will, I hope, be helpful if I outline briefly 
the view which my Government takes of the pres- 
ent situation in world shipping and the basis of 
our United States shipping policies. 

I shall have something to say, shortly, concern- 
ing the legitimate needs of the United States in 
shipping matters, since this is one of the factors 
governing our discussions. But first there are 
certain observations which I should like to offer 
on behalf of my Government with regard to the 
common economic strength of the West. This is 
a matter of great concern to the United States. 

There is no doubt that there is a severe depres- 
sion in world shipping activity. Clearly this is 
a source of weakness in an otherwise generally 


| strong economic situation in Western Europe. Its 
| effects are especially notable in those countries 


which are most dependent upon shipping as a 


_ source of employment and income. 


There are a number of facts, well known to most 
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of us, which point up the seriousness of the situa- 
tion. About 10 percent of the world’s tonnage is 
either laid up—some 12 million deadweight tons— 
or underemployed. Freight rates for tramp ship- 
ping are only about one-fourth of the level in early 
1957. And the prices for older secondhand ton- 
nage have declined to 20 percent and even 10 per- 
cent of the level of 2 years ago. Even in an 
industry that is well known for its ups and downs, 
this recent experience has been unusual. There 
are of course some favorable factors in the situa- 
tion. Liner services have been less affected than 
the tramp trade. And orders for new building, 
although they have recently declined to some ex- 
tent, have kept world shipbuilding at a high level. 

What are the causes of this situation? One 
explanation, offered chiefly by the European ship- 
ping industry, is that the growth of flag discrim- 
ination and the existence of what is called unfair 
competition are largely responsible for the diffi- 
culties which face the industry today. Reference 
is made to subsidy policies which are “uneco- 
nomic” and to the use of the so-called flags of 
convenience—the “Panlibhon” flags. It is im- 
plied that the policies followed by governments 
are to blame. This attitude is perhaps under- 
standable. 

But what is not so understandable, at least to 
my Government, is the tendency to single out the 
shipping policies of the United States as some- 
how particularly responsible for the worldwide 
problems facing the shipping industry today. I 
have to say that, in my view, this seems quite 
unjustified. It may even be harmful if it leads 
people in the shipping industry to anticipate and 
wait for some change in United States policies in 
the hope that in this way alone their position 
might be materially improved. 


Real Causes of Depression in Shipping Industry 


The real causes of the depressed conditions in 
the shipping industry today have very little to do 
with the shipping policies, strictly speaking, 
which governments have adopted. I might men- 
tion two points: 

First, we can identify one basic cause of our 
difficulties quite simply: More tonnage, and more 
efficient tonnage, has come into existence. The ex- 
tensive shipbuilding programs undertaken during 
the years 1953-56, and even into 1957, have glutted 
the shipping market. The superior efficiency of 
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these new vessels has impaired the competitive 
position of older vessels. The pressure of com- 
petition in the shipping industry, and perhaps 
miscalculation of the trends, might partly ex- 
plain this heavy building activity. Government 
policies encouraging shipbuilding without com- 
pensating elimination of old tonnage and tax pol- 
icies which tend to induce investment in new 
building have undoubtedly contributed but have 
not been the prime determinants. 

We can identify a second cause in the reduced 
availability of cargoes. There has been a decline 
in oceanborne trade or, more specifically, a decline 
in abnormal postwar shipping activities which 
stemmed from needs and conditions which no 
longer exist. I refer to the Korean war, United 
States Government stockpiling programs, heavy 
petroleum and coal shipments prior to and dur- 
ing the Suez crisis, large shipments of metal scrap, 
unusual grain shipments because of short crops 
in Europe, and so forth. 

I do not mean to imply in these remarks that 
government policies which are discriminatory or 
restrictive or protectionist are not important or 
that they do not contribute to the difficulties fac- 
ing our shipping interests. But they should be 
viewed in perspective, and we would be unwise 
to regard them as primary causes of the present 
serious difficulties. It seems to us that the funda- 
mental problem is one of low rates caused by a 
surplus of tonnage relative to cargoes available. 
If you agree with this conclusion, perhaps you 
would also agree that the most useful area for 
action is to find means which might lead to an im- 
provement in the freight market. In the last an- 
alysis we are presumably more concerned to 
increase income from shipping than to seek cor- 
rective actions which would only serve to redis- 
tribute the available traffic. 


U.S. Needs in Shipping Matters 

I have said that I would comment on the legiti- 
mate needs of the United States in shipping 
matters. 

I might begin by saying that the United States 
has a historical background as a maritime coun- 
try, even though it has not always been able to 
maintain a position as a major maritime power. 
Before our Civil War the United States merchant 
marine, then composed largely of wooden sailing 
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vessels, was a close second to that of the United 
Kingdom. Because of our vast expansion in the 
West our merchant marine was at low ebb for 
50 years. However, after World War I, largely 
as a result of the shipbuilding program of that 
war, the United States began to work toward a 
suitable measure of maritime strength. As of 
now the ships we build are as good as any in 
the world. Only in quantity are we lacking. 

I doubt if anyone would question the fact that 
a country with a total annual export and import 
commerce by water of approximately 250 million 
tons should have a merchant marine sufficient to 
carry at least a substantial part of that commerce. 
Currently, under the American flag, we carry only 
about 15 percent of this total. In our view this 
does not assure an adequate American-flag trans- 
portation capability. The present percentage of 
trade carried in American-flag ships is far re- 
moved from the “substantial portion” which is 
specified in our legislation. 

We also require an adequate merchant marine 
for defense purposes, including not only our share 
of NATO obligations but necessary capabilities 
in case of non-NATO emergencies, such as Korea. 
For the latter we must have ready for immediate 
use a satisfactory number of vessels in operating 
status. Ina NATO emergency the United States 
must also have a shipbuilding potential sufficient 
to allow it to embark upon a large-scale ship- 
building program, as it has had to in both world 
wars. Rapid expansion of shipyards can only be 
accomplished if the yards enjoy a reasonably 
stable employment in peacetime. The support of 
our shipyards in peace is therefore in the overall 
NATO interest. 


Governmental Support Measures 


In view of the very high costs of operating 
American-flag vessels, our merchant fleet cannot 
be maintained on a competitive basis without gov- 
ernmental support. We support our shipping 
and, as a collateral, our shipbuilding industries 
in several ways. One is the protection of our 
coastwise trades, a policy dating back to 1817. 
In foreign commerce we follow a direct subsidy 


policy which presently is applied both to the con-| 
Our| 


struction and operation of selected vessels. 
direct operating subsidy policy began with legis- 
lation adopted in 1845, which expired in 1858. 
Subsidy measures were adopted to a limited ex- 
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tent again after the Civil War and, later, in the 
Ocean Mail Act of 1891. Later still the Merchant 
Marine Act of 1928 was passed, providing for a 
fixed grant subsidy to offset the higher cost of 
American-flag operation. This in turn was fol- 
lowed by the Merchant Marine Act of 1936, which, 
as amended, is still in force. 

In the 1936 act, as you know, both construction 
and operating differential subsidies were author- 
ized. These were intended to do no more than 
place the costs of American shipowners on a parity 
with those of their principal competition. In 
addition, for defense purposes the Defense De- 
partment was empowered to require certain fea- 
tures unnecessary for commercial operation and 
representing in many directions a burden to the 
shipowner, for the inclusion of which the Gov- 
ernment bore the excess cost. 

The principle of direct subsidy, as I have 
stated, goes back more than one hundred years. 
The requirement that our merchant ships shall be 
suitable for national defense purposes has been 
enunciated in all of our major shipping legis- 
lation since 1916. I cite a little of the historical 
background because there seems to be a tendency 
to believe that these are recent developments and 
therefore in some way responsible for the reces- 
sion that presently afflicts worldwide shipping. 

In addition to operating subsidies, which are 
restricted to specific liners on approved routes, 
and to construction subsidies the United States 
employs a form of support which we have de- 
scribed as cargo preference. In this connection I 
would like to make a number of basic points. As 
you know, we follow a policy of reserving at 
least 50 percent of certain cargoes to American- 
flag ships, but this applies only to governmentally 
generated shipments. We consider that the 
United States Government is acting as trustee for 
the people and has a proprietary interest in such 
transactions. 

Cargo preference as we define it, therefore, 
differs widely from flag discrimination in the ac- 
cepted sense of the term, which we believe prop- 
erly refers to government measures to control the 
routing of normal commercial cargoes in which 
that government has no proprietary interest. Our 
cargo-preference statutes, then, apply to a very 
limited and clearly defined class of cargoes which 
would, in fact, be nonexistent if they had not 
been generated by our Government under specific 
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programs authorized by statute. Even with re- 
spect to these cargoes, which account for less than 
6 percent of our total trade, we do not require 
that they be carried entirely in American-flag 
ships but leave a substantial share open to for- 
eign flags. 

It has been charged that flag discrimination as 
practiced abroad is being justified by reference to 
the cargo-preference laws of the United States. 
Of course we cannot prevent such statements be- 
ing made, although we take the occasion at every 
opportunity to point out that the cases are not 
parallel. Moreover, I think it safe to say that, in 
the unlikely event that the United States swept 
its cargo-preference legislation off the books, it 
would not alter the practices of other govern- 
ments one iota. 

I should like to add a final word on the matter 
of cargo preference. As you know, the recipient 
of our assistance is often a government or a gov- 
ernment entity, and where this is the case, were 
it not for our cargo-preference legislation, it 
could decide to route these cargoes 100 percent by 
vessels of its own or other foreign flags. In fact, 
this is what actually happened 25 years ago and 
led the Legislature of the United States to adopt 
a resolution expressing the sense of Congress that 
100 percent of such cargoes should move on Amer- 
ican-flag vessels if available. I believe that, if 
the United States did not have cargo-preference 
legislation today, we would find that very little of 
these aid cargoes would move on our own vessels. 


Flags of Convenience 


I shall turn now to the subject of the use of 
the so-called flags of convenience, which we pre- 
fer to identify as the “Panlibhon” flags. 

Our Government, our shipping industry, and 
our maritime unions are all in agreement that 
if it were practicable we would prefer to have a 
much larger merchant marine operating under 
the United States flag. We recognize, however, 
that for many years this has not been practicable 
from a competitive viewpoint owing to the lower 
costs of operation possible under foreign flags. 
Until such time as American-owned ships, now 
sailing under foreign flags, might be operated 
competitively under the American flag, we see no 
alternative but to continue on the present course. 

I think it is well recognized, although it may 
not have been sufficiently emphasized, that a very 
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large part of the tonnage owned and controlled 
by American citizens under Panamanian and Li- 
berian flags, and under other foreign flags as well, 
is engaged in the bulk transportation of petroleum 
and iron ore, raw materials which are vital to our 
economy. During and after World War II there 
was a tremendous increase in use of imported 
petroleum products in the United States. Even 
earlier, the major steel companies in the United 
States had begun to search energetically for new 
foreign sources of iron ore. These major indus- 
tries, depending on foreign sources for such a 
large part of their raw material, had to be sure 
of reliable overseas transportation arrangements. 
They expended large amounts of United States 
capital and accomplished the objective by de- 
veloping the present bulk carrier fleet, American 
owned and controlled, largely under the flags of 
Liberia and Panama. 

From the viewpoint particularly of our mari- 
time unions and of our shipowners operating 
under the American flag, it is a matter of real 
concern that the share of our total foreign trade 
carried by ships under our own flag has declined 
in recent years. The proportion fell from over 26 
percent in 1954 to less than 18 percent in 1957 
(and below 15 percent in 1958), while the share 
carried on ships under Panamanian and Liberian 
flags rose from less than one-fourth to over one- 
third. During that period, incidentally, the 
share carried by vessels under European flags has 
remained steady, at close to 40 percent. 

The fact that “Panlibhon” ships which are 
carrying American exports and imports are bene- 
ficially owned and controlled by United States 
citizens is of great importance from the stand- 
point of our mobilization requirements. It is 
also advantageous that large amounts of Ameri- 
can capital have been put to work to produce 
modern, efficient ships under many foreign flags, 
including European flags, to the benefit of our 
mutual defense position. 

So far as wage levels are concerned, the United 
States believes that practically all ships owned 
by American citizens under flags of convenience 
meet the standards generally accepted by the tra- 
ditional maritime countries in Europe. Indeed, 
wages and working conditions and safety stand- 
ards are often superior. We do not condone sub- 
standard wages and working conditions any- 
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where. Much criticism we have heard seems ill 
informed, and we would like to see the true facts 
broadcast. 

So far as taxes are concerned, it is of course 
untrue that American owners of ships under for- 
eign flags are “tax free.” Even in the case of 
Panama and Liberia, which do not tax income de- 
rived from shipping under their flags, the Ameri- 
can owners of such ships are taxed when their 
earnings are repatriated to the United States. 
This deferral of taxation for our shipowners op- 
erating abroad gives them only the same tax bene- 
fits as the United States allows to any other type 
of foreign investment. The tax treatment is ac- 
tually more liberal than that accorded to nonsub- 
sidized shipping under the American flag. How- 
ever, it is consistent with a long-established 
principle under our tax system not to tax income 
derived from foreign sources by foreign corpora- 

s. It is also consistent with our general 
policy of encouraging foreign investment. No 
change in this basic principle is being contem- 
plated. 

It is clear that any non-American shipowner 
who might be able to avoid his own national tax- 
ation through the use of flags of convenience is 
taking advantage of a “tax haven” situation 
which is available to many other types of business. 
To the extent that there is actual tax avoidance 
through the use of tax havens, it seems to me that 
this is, first and foremost, a problem for the tax 
authorities in the particular country whose taxes 
are being avoided. This is obviously a complex 
problem with ramifications far beyond the ship- 
ping field. 

As a practical matter, if differences in national 
tax policies cause difficulties for shipowners, it 
would appear that the solution, at least in the 
short run, may have to be found by the individual 
country which considers that its own shipowners 
are operating at a competitive disadvantage. 

My final thought on this subject is that, until 
such time as it may prove feasible for these Amer- 
ican shipowners to operate competitively under 
the United States flag, my Government retains its 
interest in the continued operation of ships under 
foreign flags, including the “Panlibhon” regis- 
tries. From our viewpoint there are important 
and valid defense requirements which support 
this position. And there are also good reasons, 
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in our view, why it would be unjustified to under- 
take a concerted campaign, as has sometimes been 
suggested, against these flags. Our representa- 
tives here are ready to discuss these and other 
aspects of the subject, and indeed we welcome 
this opportunity to do so. 

I have outlined to you the basic reasons for 
my Government’s shipping policy. At subsequent 
sessions the various aspects of this policy will be 
dealt with in greater detail. I am confident that 
this frank interchange will lead to a better under- 
standing of our mutual problems. 

So far as common policies are concerned, in 
the maritime field as elsewhere, we are most 
pleased to hear your views and to give them most 
careful consideration. We look forward to ob- 
taining a better understanding of your thinking 
in this important area. We are confident that 
such exchanges of views as we will have are most 
useful in strengthening our alliance. I should 
add, however, that we must also bear in mind the 
interests and aspirations of other countries not 
represented here. 

In closing I wish to reiterate that the basic 
world shipping problem seems to lie in the exist- 
ence of excess tonnage in the form of old and in- 
efficient shipping, unable to compete with newer 
and more economic vessels and constituting a con- 
tinual threat to any rise in freight rates. This 
seems to be primarily a problem to which the 
shipping industry must address itself, although 
we do not rule out the possibility that some initi- 
ative by governments might also be helpful. 


AGREED STATEMENT, JUNE 8 


The Department of State released on June 8 
(press release 403) a statement agreed upon at 
the conference which dealt with the opening 
statement of Acting Secretary Dillon and con- 
cluded with the following paragraphs: 


The European representatives did not comment in de- 
tail at this stage on Mr. Dillon’s statement. 

They made it clear that they had asked for these talks 
not because of the current shipping depression but be- 
eause of the long-term effects of the policies under dis- 
eussion. They drew attention to the important part 
played in their economies by shipping and to its im- 
portance in connection with the development of inter- 
national trade, and explained how the practices of flag 
discrimination and the granting of any subsidies which 
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were excessive interfered, in their view, with the normal 
pattern of commercial trading and increased the cost of 
shipping services throughout the world. They also re 
ferred to the difficulties arising from the growth of ton- 
nage registered under flags of countries which they con- 
sidered were not in a position to exercise effective 
jurisdiction and control. 

Since the last war one of the prime objects of the 
O.E.E.C., of which they all were members, had been to 
liberalise so far as possible international trade, and they 
had themselves applied the principle of liberalisation to 
international shipping. They drew attention to the fact 
that at the same time there was an increasing tendency 
on the part of many countries to adopt policies which 
had precisely the opposite effect in the field of shipping. 

The European countries also drew attention to the pro- 
found effect which, in their view, U.S. shipping policies 
in these respects inevitably had on the shipping policies 
of other governments throughout the world. 

The European countries considered that their objectives 
and those of the United States in these matters were 
fundamentally the same. In particular, it was a common 
objective of the United States and the other countries 
represented at the conference to maintain and increase 
the economic strength of the free world, which the Euro- 
pean countries believed was being steadily undermined by 
the spread of discriminatory practices and other govern- 
mental policies affecting shipping which distort the nor- 
mal pattern of commercial trade. This objective could 
not be achieved unless satisfactory solutions could be 
found to the three main shipping problems at present 
under discussion. 

In this connection the representatives of the European 
NATO countries referred to the growth of Soviet bloc 
merchant fleets and pointed out that there was increasing 
evidence that the Soviet Bloc are seeking to undermine 
the commercial system built up by the maritime nations 
of the free world by the application and encouragement 
of discriminatory shipping practices. 

The European countries were hoping, in common with 
the United States, to find satisfactory solutions to the 
present difficult problems, and they hoped it would be pos- 
sible for the United States and themselves to give prac- 
tical effect to the important concept of interdependence 
in the field of shipping as in other fields. 

The remaining days of the Conference will be devoted 
to more detailed discussion of the various problems that 
were outlined in the opening statements. 

The Conference was addressed by : 


Mr. Dillon; 

Dr. Kjeld Philip, Minister of Commerce, Denmark ; 

Claude Label, Minister Counselor, France; 

Dr. Karl Schubert, Ministerialdirektor, Ministry of Trans- 
port, Federal Republic of Germany ; 

His Excellency Manlio Brosio, Ambassador E. and P., 
Italy; 

His Excellency Dr. J. H. van Roijen, Ambassador E. and 
P., The Netherlands; 

Arne Skaug, Minister of Commerce and Shipping, Nor- 
way; 
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Bengt Odhner, Commercial Counselor, Royal Swedish 
Embassy, Sweden ; 

The Right Honorable Harold Watkinson, M. P., Minister 
of Transport and Civil Aviation, United Kingdom. 


TEXT OF COMMUNIQUE, JUNE 11 


Representatives of Belgium, Denmark, France, the Fed- 
eral Republic of Germany, Italy, The Netherlands, Nor- 
way, Sweden, the United Kingdom and the United States 
concluded today the informal intergovernmental talks on 
shipping policy which began Monday. The delegates 
agreed that their full and frank exchange of views had 
been helpful as a step toward establishing a closer har- 
mony between their shipping policies. 

The delegations recognized that the policies adopted by 
governments throughout the world on the problems under 
discussion were of great importance, not only for those 
eountries which provide international shipping services 
but also in the general interest of fostering and develop- 
ing international trade and of promoting world peace 
and prosperity. 

Discussion centered on the long-range effects of Govern- 
ment policies which direct cargoes to national-flag ships 
and provide subsidies for ship construction and opera- 
tion, as well as the situation resulting from the opera- 
tion of ships under the flags of countries such as Panama, 
Liberia, and Honduras. 

The representatives reaffirmed that the general objec- 
tive of their governments is to promote so far as is prac- 
ticable freedom of opportunity for ships of all nations to 
compete in world trade and thus provide the most efficient 
service in the interest of the general economy of the free 
world. 

There was a full examination of the different points of 
view concerning the United States measures designed to 
assure that a portion of cargoes originating in defense 
programs and economic assistance is carried in national- 
flag ships. The representatives recognized that these spe- 
cial measures concern only a very small proportion of the 
cargoes moving in American trade and that the consider- 
ations giving rise to them are not applicable to the great 
bulk of cargoes carried in international trade. 

The European representatives welcomed the assurances 
given by the United States that its shipping subsidies 
are administered in such a manner as not to give sub- 
sidized operators an advantage over their foreign 
competitors. 

The complex problems arising from the rapid growth 
of tonnage registered under so-called flags of convenience 
were considered, and it was recognized that there was 
a need for further study and discussion. 

The United States representative noted that a study of 
United States transportation policy is being made at 
the direction of the President of the United States. He 
said that the views on United States shipping policy ex- 
pressed by the European governments would be con- 
sidered in connection with that study, together with 
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such additional material as may be presented by these 
and other governments. 

The representatives found that in the limited time 
available it was not possible to examine fully all aspects 
of the complex problems under discussion. They agreed 
that there was a need for further exploration of some 
aspects of these problems, and of new problems which 
might develop in the field of shipping. They therefore 
agreed to recommend to their governments that favor- 
able consideration be given to informal arrangements 
which would facilitate discussion and consideration of 
these problems. 


Panel on Seismic Improvement Reports 
Findings on Underground Explosions 


Following ts a summary of the conclusions re- 
ported on March 16 by the Panel on Seismic Im- 
provement appointed on December 28, 1958, by 
the Special Assistant to the President for Science 
and Technology to review the feasibility of im- 
proving the system of detecting and identifying 
underground explosions. 

On June 12, with the concurrence of the Depart- 
ment of Defense, the Atomic Energy Commission, 
and the Special Assistant to the President for 
Science and Technology, the Department of State 
released this document, together with the sum- 
mary section of a report made by the panel on 
March 31 on the need for fundamental research in 
seismology.’ Both documents were submitted on 
June 12 to the Conference on Discontinuance of 
Nuclear Weapons Tests at Geneva for study by 
the other delegations. 


1. The Panel on Seismic Improvement, a group 
of distinguished American scientists under the 
chairmanship of Dr. Lloyd Berkner, President of 
Associated Universities, has recently completed a 
series of studies on the feasibility of improving 
the capability of the system recommended by the 
Geneva Conference of Experts last summer to de- 
tect and identify underground events.? The Panel 
was appointed by the Special Assistant to the 
President for Science and Technology at the re- 
quest of the State Department when it became 


* Not printed here. 
* For text of the experts’ report, see BULLETIN of Sept. 
22, 1958, p. 453. 
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apparent from the analysis of new data obtained 
from the underground tests in Hardtack IT last 
fall that the capability of the Geneva System 
against underground tests was considerably less 
than had been originally estimated by the Geneva 
Conference of Experts. The studies undertaken 
by the Panel were directed at three basic problem 
areas: (1) the possibility of improving the Ge- 
neva System within existing technology; (2) the 
possibility of further improving the Geneva Sys- 
tem through a program of research in seismology ; 
and (3) the possibility that the capability of the 
Geneva System might be reduced by the conceal- 
ment of underground tests. The following anal- 
ysis, prepared in consultation with the chairman 
of the Panel, summarizes all of the conclusions 
contained in the studies by the Panel on Seismic 
Improvement. 

2. In order to interpret the conclusions of the 
Panel on Seismic Improvement, it should be re- 
‘alled that the Geneva Conference of Experts last 
summer concluded that, although it was not pos- 
sible to identify an underground explosion by 
seismic means alone, it would be possible to iden- 
tify a large fraction of seismic events as natural 
earthquakes when the direction of first motion of 
the seismic signal was observed at several, appro- 
priately located stations. This procedure reduces 
the number of seismic events which would be un- 
identified and, therefore, could be suspected of 
being underground tests. As was reported in the 
statement of the President’s Science Advisory 
Committee on January 5, 1959,° the analysis of 
later data from the underground tests at Hard- 
tack last fall indicated that this method of dis- 
tinguishing earthquakes from explosions was less 
effective than had been estimated. In addition, it 
developed that there were about twice as many 
natural earthquakes equivalent to an underground 
explosion of a given yield as had been earlier esti- 
mated. These two factors meant that there would 
be a substantial increase in the number of earth- 
quakes that could not be distinguished from un- 
derground nuclear explosions by seismic means 
alone. For example, the Geneva net of 180 sta- 
tions without modification would have about the 
same capability (in terms of numbers of unidenti- 
fied events) for seismic events above 20 kilotons 


* For text, see ibid., Jan. 26, 1959, p. 118. 
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equivalent as was originally estimated by the Ge- 
neva Conference of Experts for seismic events 
above 5 kilotons. 

3. In considering the existing state of tech- 
nology, the Panel on Seismic Improvement con- 
cluded that with improved equipment and tech- 
niques that can be specified today the Geneva net 
of 180 stations would acquire the same capability 
(in terms of numbers of unidentified events) for 
seismic events above 10 kilotons equivalent as was 
originally estimated by the Geneva Conference of 
Experts for seismic events above 5 kilotons equiv- 
alent. This partial recovery of the originally 
estimated capabilities of the Geneva System de- 
pends upon the incorporation of two improve- 
ments into the system. The first improvement 
would increase the number of seismometers in the 
arrays at each station from 10 to 100 which would 
increase the ability of the system to distinguish 
first motion by reducing background “noise”. On 
the basis of recent experiments, this improvement 
will increase the ability of the array to distinguish 
“first motion” by a factor of 2.5 over background 
noise. The second improvement adds a new cri- 
terion for identifying natural earthquakes by 
means of the analysis of long period surface 
waves. An analysis of the Love waves (hori- 
zontally polarized surface waves) from five 
earthquakes similar in magnitude, direction, and 
distance to the Logan and Blanca nuclear shots 
indicated that the peak frequency in the explo- 
sions was twice that for earthquakes. Another 
study of experimental data on the ratio of Love 
waves to Rayleigh waves (vertically polarized sur- 
face waves) and on the relative amplitude of sur- 
face waves and the P waves (used to determine first 
motion) also showed diagnostic possibilities to dis- 
tinguish earthquakes from explosions. This 
experimental evidence led the Panel to conclude 
that the analysis of long period surface waves can 
probably identify about 50 percent of earthquakes 
equivalent to five kilotons or more. 

4. The following table compares the capabilities 
of the Geneva System, as initially estimated at 
Geneva last summer, with the estimates of the 
degradation of the system made in the light of 
data from the Hardtack tests and with the new 
estimates by the Panel on Seismic Improvement 
in the light of improvements that are now tech- 
nically feasible. 
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Estimated Annual Number of Unidentified Worldwide 
Continental Earthquakes 


CRT IOKRT SOKT 
and and and 
greater greater greater 
Estimate — Geneva Confer- 
ence of Experts, August 
Pepe ee eee Pewee Sse. SSE 


Estimate—Geneva Network 

and Equipment on basis of 

Hardtack data, January 

NR ee ee. 1500 400 60 
Estimate—Geneva Network 

with improvements within 

the present state of tech- 

nology on basis of Hardtack 


Gata, April 1959.........- 300 40 15 


In presenting these estimates together with its other 
conclusions, the Panel emphasized the limited nature of 
the data on which all estimates of seismic detection 
capabilities depend. There have been only a few under- 
ground nuclear shots; and all of these have been in the 
same type of rock, and in a single geographical location. 
The type of rock, location, and shot chamber design can 
all have major effects on the strength of the seismic 
waves produced by a test of a given yield. The degree 
of coupling to the seismic waves achieved in the Rainier 
shot is the standard to which all estimates are adjusted. 


5. The Panel concluded that a vigorous re- 
search program in seismology would result in im- 
portant improvements in the ability to detect 
and identify earthquakes of small magnitude. 
Specifically, the Panel believed that the program 
of research it recommended would in three years 
probably result in further improvements which 
could achieve the same capability in the Geneva 
net of 180 stations as was originally estimated by 
the Geneva Conference of Experts. The Panel 
submitted a very detailed technical report on the 
requirements for such a research program which 
will be published in the near future by the Depart- 
ment of State. Of the many ideas advanced by 
the Panel, one of particular promise is the so- 
called deep-hole technique. There is evidence 
that the “background noise” which interferes with 
the detection of “first motion” is for the most part 
transmitted along the earth’s surface. Therefore, 
seismometers located in holes thousands of feet 
below the earth’s surface may be able to detect 
“first motion” with much greater sensitivity than 
instruments on the surface. Another method of 
particular interest exists in the possibility of de- 
veloping techniques to reconstruct the initial 
shock motion of an event from the seriously dis- 
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torted and complex seismic waves observed at a 
distance. It may be possible to achieve this 
through the use of computor techniques which 
compensate for the passage of the seismic wave 
through the earth in such a way as to remove the 
distortions introduced. The Panel noted more 
generally that experience in analogous scientific 
fields suggests that vigorous research in the com- 
paratively neglected field of seismology is likely 
to produce new ideas or approaches which will 
make additional large improvements possible. 

6. The Panel concluded that, in addition to the 
improvements discussed above, the augmentation 
of the Geneva net with an auxiliary network of 
unmanned seismic stations offers the possibility 
of major improvement in the capability to dis- 
criminate between earthquakes and explosions. 
For example, if such unmanned stations were 
spaced at 170 kilometer intervals in and adjacent 
to the seismic areas of the world, about 98 percent 
of the events as small as one kiloton equivalent, 
located within the network, would be identified by 
this system. This capability would be reduced to 
about 75 percent for events located at the periph- 
eries of continents. The capability of such a 
net would depend primarily upon the degree of 
reliability of equipment that could be achieved. 

7. All of the above estimates by the Panel refer 
to nuclear explosions conducted under conditions 
similar to those of Rainier, Logan, and Blanca in 
the Nevada Test Sites. The Panel concluded that, 
although the differences in seismic signals from 
shots conducted in different geological environ- 
ments cannot be predicted with any certainty, it 
is entirely possible that some natural conditions 
will yield seismic signals much smaller for a given 
size shot than those from shots in the volcanic 
rock at the Nevada Test Site. The Panel recom- 
mended that, in order to resolve the uncertainty on 
this question, an experimental test program in- 
volving many high explosive and some nuclear 
shots should be undertaken as soon as feasible. 

8. In considering the possibility that the capa- 
bilities, now or in the future, of the Geneva Sys- 
tem might be reduced by the intentional conceal- 
ment of underground tests, the Panel concluded 
that decoupling techniques existed which could 
reduce the seismic signal by a factor of ten or 
more. Moreover, preliminary theoretical studies 
have shown that it is possible in principle to re- 
duce the seismic signal from an explosion by a 
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much greater factor than this. Nevertheless, in 
view of the many complexities involved, it is nec- 
essary that these ideas be tested with appropri- 
ately designed experiments to determine how large 
a decoupling factor can actually be realized in 
practice. While many of these tests can be car- 
ried out with high explosives, complete evaluation 
of the theory probably cannot be made without 
nuclear explosions. Such tests may also disclose 
some characteristics which might allow long-range 
detection of such decoupled underground tests. 

9. The Panel emphasized the need to construct 
a complete prototype experimental station in- 
corporating all features of the seismic stations 
recommended by the Geneva Conference of Ex- 
perts. Operating this station for a period of time 
would serve the two immediate objectives of pro- 
viding experimental evidence on the capability of 
such stations to detect and identify earthquakes, 
and of assisting in working out installation and 
operational problems which would be encountered 
in establishing a control network. Subsequently, 
the station should be expanded to include facili- 
ties for testing other detection methods proposed 
by the Panel or methods which may be developed 
through future research programs. 

10. The following scientists, representing the 
fields of seismology, geophysics, electronics, 
physics, and mathematics, were members of the 
Panel: 

Dr. Lloyd Berkner, Associated Universities, Inc., Chair- 
man 

Prof. Hugo Benioff, California Institute of Technology 

Prof. Hans A. Bethe, Cornell University 

Prof. W. Maurice Ewing, Columbia University 

Dr. John Gerrard, Texas Instruments, Inc. 

Prof. David T. Griggs, University of California at Los 

Angeles 
Mr. Jack H. Hamilton, The Geotechnical Corporation 
Dr. Julius P. Molnar, Sandia Corporation 
Dr. Walter H. Munk, Scripps Institute of Oceanography 
Dr. Jack E. Oliver, Columbia University 
Prof. Frank Press, California Institute of Technology 
Dr. Carl F. Romney, Department of Defense 
Dr. Kenneth Street, Jr., Lawrence Radiation Laboratory, 

University of California 
Prof. John W. Tukey, Princeton University 

In addition, Dr. Warren Heckrotte, Lawrence 
Radiation Laboratory; Dr. Montgomery Johnson, 
Aeroneutronic Systems, Inc.; and Dr. Albert Lat- 
ter, Rand Corporation, participated as special 
consultants to the Panel. 
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Determination of Quotas Under 
Immigration and Nationality Act 


White House press release dated June 3 
WHITE HOUSE ANNOUNCEMENT 


The President has signed a proclamation estab- 
lishing a quota of 100 for the Republic of Guinea, 
which was recognized by the United States on 
November 1, 1958.1 

The proclamation also abolishes the quota for 
the Free Territory of Trieste, which has ceased 
to constitute a separate quota area within the 
meaning of section 202(a) of the Immigration 
and Nationality Act. The quota for Italy is in- 
creased by 21 numbers and the quota for Yugo- 
slavia by 9 numbers. 

The proclamation publishes a list of immigra- 
tion quotas such as was last published in Proc- 
lamation 2980 of June 30, 19522 The new 
publication of the quotas reflects a number of 
changes in quota areas which have taken place 
since the general proclamation of 1952. 


PROCLAMATION 3298: 
IMMIGRATION QUOTAS 


WHEREAS under the provisions of section 202(a) of 
the Immigration and Nationality Act, each independent 
country, self-governing dominion, mandated territory, and 
territory under the international trusteeship system of 
the United Nations, other than independent countries of 
North, Central, and South America, is entitled to be 
treated as a separate quota area when approved by the 
Secretary of State; and 

WHEREAS under the provisions of section 201(b) of the 
Immigration and Nationality Act, the Secretary of State, 
the Secretary of Commerce, and the Attorney General, 
jointly, are required to determine the annual quota of any 
quota area established pursuant to the provisions of sec- 
tion 202(a) of the said Act, and to report to the Presi- 
dent the quota of each quota area so determined; and 

WHEREAS under the provisions of section 202(e) of the 
said Act, the Secretary of State, the Secretary of Com- 
merce, and the Attorney General, jointly, are required to 
revise the quotas, whenever necessary, to provide for any 


For an exchange of correspondence between President 
Eisenhower and Prime Minister Sekou Touré of Guinea, 
see BuLLeTIN of Dec. 15, 1958, p. 966. 

* For text, see ibid., July 14, 1952, p. 83. 

*24 Fed. Reg. 4679. 
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political changes requiring a change in the list of quota 
areas; and 

WuereEas the State of Guinea was on November 1, 1958, 
recognized de jure by the United States as an independent 
country; and 

WHEREAS it has been determined that the existing im- 
migration quotas for Italy and Yugoslavia should be re- 
vised upward by reason of the abolishment of the quota 
established for the Free Territory of Trieste, such terri- 
tory having ceased to constitute a quota area within the 
meaning of section 202(a) of the Immigration and Na- 
tionality Act; and 

WHEREAS several changes have occurred in quota areas 
since the issuance of Proclamation No. 2980 of June 30, 
1952, warranting a republication of all established quotas 
and quota areas: 

Now, THEREFORE, I, DwicHt D. EISENHOWER, President 
of the United States of America, acting under and by 
virtue of the authority vested in me by the aforesaid Act 
of Congress, do hereby proclaim and make known that 
the annual quota of each quota area hereinafter desig- 
nated has been determined in accordance with the law 
to be, and shall be, as follows: 


Quota Area 


ERI he Ea Sieve io Gao be. SA alee e 100 
RN i ae One eas) aS ohn” 6. We wey SoS 100 
INE RSE occ rete) arias, RUS) oo <.o: 6: 6s ee he 100 
OS 2 Te ae ee rvs 100 
CEERI Fon a ak eS Sino oor es! Gi ore 100 
CE Ge cy oe ha pine nln biG, jeje: erates ite 100 
IRR erase ich Sp Br Sk W. © Bd Bo eIe we 1, 405 
MOR ne ah cain ects and exis: oh fail’ oS) ee, ee 1, 297 
RINE re oe vo eis 28 gh ek ea we lhe: Ke) 3s 100 
Le cae S82 ee oy as ws Sg wa’ 9). 8. ceca OS SS 100 
PEN Ee rn cae: 20g eg ls eheue b Le: osc et es 100 
NMR se ne See oe) ig a le wg eS eS 8 100 
Cameroons (trust territory, United Kingdom) . . 100 
Cameroun (trust territory, France) ......... 100 
SRE ee eo ky Glial s. % bee) Se eS oe 100 
MEM Aes Cee che! Gres) 5. 9-m\ wee? S 100 
Soe oe er a ae a ee 105 
SS ere en ar 2, 859 
Senne ID MORES ANE oss Sop a 8: 6 oo ew wn ersw « 100 
ER I ee eens Ch Sk es eis cs be sg) i oi datey S.-6 1, 175 
RRs eee ap Sagas gas & ease 2S 6\'eS.e0 es 115 
NE enh Shs puc., San ls, bietawe oles Sous! « 100 
NEN ore ek Ate At et Binaries ib wlal sue SNS SS 566 
1 a ag ae ee Ta ek nee a ee 3. 069 
Fig SERS a ee eo ee ae iy ee 25, 814 
SN a) os cS ts Uke 6 ks ole wo are 100 
yreat Britain and Northern Ireland........ 65, 361 
RSE SOY ere at Or eet Teta one eee eer 308 
NSE ene ee a aoe Gohl ats cele py eles ab Sel eS 100 
NE RC ee tahoe eee a Bul GN la) fo eile, SENS 865 
MI eae ans ie Rai gn et inh ig ee toy poole Sos BSG 100 
EEE Re TS elie Se ae ee 100 
INSEE Soha a ene ont Se. athe: 100 
SeIRURUOPMRO) ous s 4S ols es Sled wis + wi wie a Giles 100 
Ee glk Blue eh Apa iene Bie) sale aCe 100 
ENE MINER ce a by pala rw a: eee eo Se ee 17, 756 
IE nn Ce oS alc g 8. Sw) et BO wee ae 100 
cee) SUS Ge bee we eee oS ls Boel ote 5, 666 
MN ee GG cre (fs He hb Suk rie] iS hee a), Sse, 185 
IR ee hy ge Gl) ee ia else aoe kbs pos sts 100 
ty EIS, oe bree i arate A de Ae ee ae ra 100 
| EE Se ah ee em or ae ee ee 100 
RN CR Sb he nk thle late Mee yahaitene & 235 
PN A cece harley gs ie uve ay AU elGs SSucen Wie a8 100 
NMS RE ee hie ed Us OE Gee hold Gla lecer ee 100 
OS ee a a ee ae eee 100 
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SIE INTR oi. ar ae LS ae ees See osirg 100 


SUOMI yo sey oo BOS Wo ls oe 8) aw oe ha, ee 384 
Luxemburg ...... rhe toe sa eae eae 100 
Bininye ({WedeTmOn OF): 6.ok 6 sok eK ow oe es 100 
RI GeO ocean: oes arate! Sap ot eat ee se BS 100 
MUNEMD Se Reta ch ie Sag eee Se aa ei a, Gicets 100 
Sin IR FE INDIR hg ors) Seg a ae pe ig Oe nie ain ei IB 100 
Nauru (trust territory, Australia) ......... 100 
PN SPR gic ise eh UR LN ice elie te) eh te Ne ere BG 100 
ee a | an Oe ae eee a 3, 1386 
New Guinea (trust territory, Australia) ...... 100 
PRION MEMEO Ch a gs wees ee an a enter a 100 
i a EE eres Pe ae een ne ae re oe ee 2, 364 
Pacific Islands (trust territory, United States ad- 
SNE oie orl oe ne Singhs be aa tee 100 
RIMMER eels a oa oe te ae ia Satish oh hint 100 
Palestine (Arab Palestine) .. 6... ek eee ee 100 
Se a Pe ee ee ee 100 
INE ae Sh ieee i a ke do 6, 488 
ES eS Ee’ Teor oe es eee me 438 
Ruanda-Urundi (trust territory, Belgium) .... 100 
PR RUMRMNEID hae ee oe Se aig hay | eae Se oe Ue iia Rl % 289 
Samoa, Western (trust territory, New Zealand) . 100 
RE UMNRUNIR So es ao Sse wee eS ee ew obs S & 100 
PNNIRCMRIEEIIIR COS oo In es er S Saige bbe ey oc 100 
Somaliland (trust territory, Italy) ......... 100 
South-West Africa (mandate) ............ 100 
SND. Vena Soe ie mist eax RG BO a awk eS Sk SR 250 
PIR ares agent ee abe ai te Mem co Ss eg alae ls 100 
Ce a Sr ie ern ee 8, 295 
RUMP NNNENNS S50 eens oie se ce eines Sas aie aes 1, 698 
Tanganyika (trust territory, United Kingdom) . . 100 
BAMSEMNNE HOCAMENLD 04 x boos ks ce ko ES 100 
Pogo (trust territory, Mrance) .....00..6.564 100 
MIRED ipa Oe ie un doe he Ag 1k Role Sra es 100 
OIE: 2 soit tects areas acerca bee, AS go ee re & 225 
AJURROOTD AOE COONEY PROTON oc ss oles. Gnenees as ww cee 100 
Union of Soviet Socialist Republics ........ 2. 697 
RPRESEL TERNNED PREENIINEI rs co Sis) Sawiesers Bb ooa- ee eS 100 
TOD Sas. gs HN atin a eeria Ge: Gat gS ACh Sas) ks aa Rats 100 
C0 eR 1 Oe ae es tery en a ae en a 100 
UMA be irc, Car ht ia wh ds i aed: 942 


The establishment of an immigration quota for any 
quota area is solely for the purpose of compliance with 
the pertinent provisions of the Immigration and Nation- 
ality Act and is not to be considered as having any sig- 
nificance extraneous to such purpose. 

The following proclamations regarding immigration 
quotas are hereby revoked: Proclamation No. 2980 of 
June 30, 1952; Proclamation No. 3147 of July 9, 1956; 
Proclamation No. 3158 of September 20, 1956; Proclama- 
tion No. 3188A of June 26, 1957: Proclamation No. 3206 
of October 10, 1957; and Proclamation No. 3248 of June 
20, 1958. 

IN WITNESS WHEREOF, I have hereunto set my hand and 
caused the Seal of the United States of America to be 
affixed. 

Done at the City of Washington this third day of June 

in the year of our Lord nineteen hundred and 
[SEAL] fifty-nine, and of the Independence of the United 
States of America the one hundred and eighty- 


D vy Mase hor 


third. 


By the President: 
DovGLas DILLON, 
Acting Secretary of State. 
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Board of Foreign Scholarships 
Reports to President 


The Department of State announced on June 15 
(press release 428) that the Board of Foreign 
Scholarships had on that date presented to Presi- 
dent Eisenhower a special report urging the U.S. 
Government to strengthen and expand its educa- 
tional exchange program as a long-range force for 
peace. The Board, a 10-member public body of 
educators and representatives of cultural, student, 
and veterans’ groups appointed by the President, 
is responsible for the supervision of the educa- 
tional exchange program under the Fulbright Act 
(Public Law 584, 79th Congress). 

The program under the Fulbright Act is fi- 
nanced through the use of U.S. Government- 
owned foreign currencies acquired through the 
sale abroad of surplus properties or surplus agri- 
cultural commodities. In its report the Board 
warned that the program faces an uncertain fu- 
ture unless early measures are taken to overcome 
financial difficulties and stated that reliance upon 
foreign-currency financing is preventing the ex- 
pansion of the program to a point where it would 
be commensurate with this country’s worldwide 
responsibilities. The Board pointed out that, al- 
though the United States has cultural relations 
with more than 80 countries, the educational ex- 
change program under the Fulbright Act will be 
operating in only 32 countries next year, 12 of 
which are in Western Europe. Stressing the im- 
portance of education in the less developed coun- 
tries of the world, the Board expressed concern at 
the fact that only 19 programs are being conducted 
with the nations of Africa (1), the Middle East 
(6), Asia (5), and Latin America (7). 

According to the Board this situation is due both 
to the absence of American-owned foreign cur- 
rencies in many countries and to the fact that, 
when foreign currencies are available, educational 
exchange is often subordinated to the require- 
ments of the agencies that have other overseas 
missions to perform. 

To overcome the deficiency the Board recom- 
mended that the program be given adequate dollar 
support through congressional appropriations 
under the provisions of Public Law 402, 80th 
Congress, the Smith-Mundt Act. The Board also 
recommended that, where foreign currencies are 
available for Government use, the allocations to 
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educational exchange be high enough to meet the 
Nation’s needs as defined by the Secretary of 
State. 

Stating its belief that the development of mu- 
tual understanding is, in the long run, the basic 
remedy for the political stalemate that confronts 
the world today, the Board recommended that the 
program of cultural exchange be expanded 
through small annual increases in the program’s 
appropriation and that the program be placed on 
a 5- to 10-year footing to allow for suitable plan- 
ning and flexibility. 

The Board also stated that the educational ex- 
change program is a perfect example of the fine 
results that can be obtained through the coopera- 
tion of public agencies and private enterprise. 
“Each year,” the Board said in its report, “private 
foundations, service clubs, universities and col- 
leges, religious organizations, professional groups, 
and individual American citizens spend many 
millions of dollars to finance exchange programs 
of their own or to support the Government’s pro- 
gram in a variety of ways.” 


U.S. Embassy Official To Attend 
Film Festival at Moscow 
Press release 444 dated June 19 


The United States on June 19 replied to a note? 
from the Soviet Union announcing an interna- 
tional film festival to take place at Moscow from 
August 3 to August 17, 1959. The Department of 
State will designate an official from the American 
Embassy at Moscow to attend but will not accredit 
a delegation. 

The U.S. Information Agency will make avail- 
able to American motion-picture producing and 
distributing organizations copies of the regula- 
tions governing the event, but the Department of 
State has informed the Soviet Union that Amer- 
ican films shown at the event will be presented 
out of competition. 

Meanwhile the Department has asked an inter- 
departmental committee chaired by USIA to co- 
ordinate communications between American pro- 
duction and distribution organizations and the 
Soviet Union. The Department expressed inter- 
est in the event as an opportunity to show repre- 
sentative examples of American film production 


* Not printed. 
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before people in the Soviet Union. The festival 
calls for one feature film and two documentaries 
from each country. 


Indiana University To Assist 
Indonesia in Management Program 


Press release 432 dated June 16 


The International Cooperation Administration 
has signed a contract with Indiana University to 
aid the Government of Indonesia in its general 
program of management improvement, the De- 
partment of State announced on June 16. The 
contract will run to September 30, 1961, and in- 
volves an initial commitment by the United States 
of $586,900. 

Indiana University, by providing advisory serv- 
ices and training resources, will aid in the devel- 
opment of the National Institute of Administra- 
tion, the agency of the Indonesian Government 
primarily concerned with inservice training for 
improvement of management within government. 
One major activity will be that of providing tech- 
nical assistance to inservice training for govern- 
ment personnel at all levels, including the execu- 
tive level. Indiana University will send 6 public 
administration specialists to Indonesia and will 
train up to 10 Indonesian staff members of the Na- 
tional Institute a year at the University at Bloom- 
ington. In addition Indiana University will assist 
generally with development of public administra- 
tion training among Indonesian national educa- 
tional institutions and will seek to advance man- 
agement as a professional field of activity. 

In recent years many of the newly developing 
nations have asked technical assistance of the 
United States in the fields of public and business 
administration and a number of university con- 
tracts of this nature have been entered into pre- 
viously. The countries include Bolivia, Brazil, 
Tran, Korea, Pakistan, Panama, Thailand, Turkey, 
and Viet-Nam. The U.S. universities holding 
public administration and business administra- 
tion contracts include the University of Cali- 
fornia, Indiana University (which has a previous 
contract for Thammasat University in Thailand), 
Michigan State University, the University of Min- 
nesota, New York University, the University of 
Pennsylvania, the University of Southern Cali- 
fornia, the University of Tennessee, and Washing- 
ton University at St. Louis. 
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U.S. Surplus Rice and Flour 
Being Shipped to Guinea 


Press release 430 dated June 15 


The U.S. Government is sending 5,000 tons of 
rice and 3,000 tons of wheat flour to the new A fri- 
can Republic of Guinea. The food shipments are 
being made on a grant basis through the facilities 
of the International Cooperation Administration 
and will further demonstrate U.S. friendship for 
Guinea by assisting that country to meet its food 
requirements until the next major harvest in Sep- 
tember. 

The transfer authorization for the rice was 
signed at Conakry, capital of Guinea, June 13, and 
the transfer authorization for the wheat is ex- 
pected to be signed shortly. 

The United States is providing the rice and 
flour under provisions of title II of the Agricul- 
tural Trade Development and Assistance Act 
(Public Law 480), which provides for the distri- 
bution abroad of surplus U.S. agricultural com- 
modities. 

The first shipment of rice is on its way to 
Guinea now and will arrive at Conakry about 
June 16. Arrangements are being made for ship- 
ment of the remainder of the rice and the wheat 
flour to Guinea as soon as possible. The food will 
be distributed free of charge by the Government 
of Guinea. 


Development Loans 
India 


The U.S. Development Loan Fund announced 
on June 18 basic approval and commitment of 
funds for a $20 million loan to the Government of 
India to purchase heavy and light structural steel 
and other steel products. Terms and conditions 
of this new loan agreement, which will supplement 
a previous one signed last December for the same 
purpose, are still to be negotiated. For details, 
see Department of State press release 442 dated 
June 18. 


Pakistan 


The U.S. Development Loan Fund announced 
on June 17 basic approval and commitment of 
funds for a loan of up to $23 million to the West 
Pakistan Water and Power Development Author- 
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ity to finance foreign-exchange costs of building 
secondary electric power transmission and distri- 
bution facilities in West Pakistan. For details, 
see Department of State press release 439 dated 
June 17. 


Yugoslavia 


The United States and Yugoslavia signed an 
agreement at Washington on June 12 whereby the 
U.S. Development Loan Fund will lend $5 million 
to the Yugoslav Government to help cover the 
foreign-exchange cost of about 20 diesel locomo- 
tives of 2,000 horsepower, and initial spare parts, 
for the Yugoslav Railways. For details, see De- 
partment of State press release 423 dated June 12. 


Congressional Documents 
Relating to Foreign Policy 


86th Congress, Ist Session 


Missile Development and Space Sciences. Hearings be- 
fore House Science and Astronautics Committee. No. 
11, February 2—March 12,1959. 492 pp. 

Organization and Management of Missile Programs. 
Hearings before a subcommittee of the House Govern- 
ment Operations Committee. February 4-Mareh 20, 
1959. 803 pp. 

International Control of Outer Space—No. 7. Hearings 
before the House Committee on Science and Astronau- 
tics. March 5-11, 1959. 108 pp. 

Mutual Security Act of 1959. Hearings before the House 
Foreign Affairs Committee. Part III, April 3-15, 1959, 
242 pp.; Part IV, April 16-20, 1959, 317 pp.; Part V, 
April 21-24, 1959, 250 pp.; Part VI, April 27-28, 1959, 
271 pp.; Part VII, April-May 12, 1959, 191 pp.: Part 
VIII, including appendix and index, May 14-21, 1959, 
148 pp. 

Overseas Dependents Schools. Hearing before the House 
Subcommittee on Civil Service on H.R. 1871 and re- 
lated bills to govern the salaries and personnel prac- 
tices applicable to teachers, certain school officers, and 
other employees of the dependents schools of the De- 
partment of Defense in overseas areas, and for other 
purposes. April 23,1959. 42 pp. 

Observations on the United Nations. Report of Senators 
Bourke B. Hickenlooper and Mike Mansfield, members 
of the U.S. delegation to the 13th General Assembly 
of the United Nations. S. Doc. 26. April 30, 1959. 
58 pp. 

Convention With Cuba for the Conservation of Shrimp. 
Report to accompany Ex. B. 86th Cong., Ist sess. S. Ex. 
Rept. 3. May 5, 1959. 3 pp. 

Free Importation of Certain Chapel Bells. Report to ac- 
company H.R. 3681. S. Rept. 242. May 7, 1959. 2 pp. 

Satellites for World Communication. Report of the 
House Committee on Science and Astronautics. H. 
Rept. 343. May 7, 1959. 9 pp. 

U.S. Policy on the Control and Use of Outer Space. Re- 
port of the House Committee on Science and Astro- 
nautics. H. Rept. 353. May 11, 1959. 11 pp. 

The International Health and Medical Research Act of 
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1959. Report to accompany S.J. Res. 41. S. Rept. 243. 
May 11, 1959. 22 pp. 

Certain Cases in Which the Attorney General Has Sus- 
pended Deportation Pursuant to Section 244(a) (5) of 
the Immigration and Nationality Act. Report to ac- 
Hoag S. Con. Res. 33. 8S. Rept. 273. May 11, 1959. 

pp. 

Providing Certain Administrative Authorities for the Na- 
tional Security Agency, and for Other Purposes. Re 
port to accompany H.R. 4599. S. Rept. 284. May 12, 
1959. 6 pp. 

Report on United States Relations With Latin America. 
Report of the Subcommittee on Inter-American Affairs 
of the House Foreign Affairs Committee. May 12, 
1959. 10 pp. 

Handbook of Arms Control and Related Problems in 
Europe. Excerpts and summaries of official and un- 
official proposals prepared by the Senate Subcommittee 
on Disarmament. May 1959. 56 pp. 

Documents on Germany, 1944-1959. Background docu- 
ments on Germany and a chronology of political de- 
velopments affecting Berlin from 1945-59, prepared for 
the Senate Foreign Relations Committee by the Depart- 
ment of State. May 8,1959. 491 pp. 

Recommendations Adopted by the International Labor 
Conference at its Forty-First Session at Geneva. H. 
Doc. 131. May 11, 1959. 21 pp. 

Recommendations Adopted by the International Labor 
Conference at its Forty-Second Session at Geneva. H. 
Doe. 182. May 11,1959. 35 pp. 

Special Report of the National Advisory Council on the 
Proposed Inter-American Development Bank. H. Doc. 
133. May 11,1959. 70 pp. 

Nomination of C. Douglas Dillon. Hearing before the 
Senate Foreign Relations Committee on the nomination 
of Mr. Dillon to be Under Secretary of State and S. 
1877, a bill to amend the act of May 26, 1949, as 
amended, to strengthen and improve the organization 
of the Department of State and for other purposes. 
May 12,1959. 29 pp. 

Nomination of Ogden R. Reid. Hearings before the Sen- 
ate Foreign Relations Committee on the nomination 
of Mr. Reid to be Ambassador to Israel. May 12-19, 
1959. 89 pp. 

Redesignating the Position of the Third Ranking Official 
in the Department of State and Vesting in the Secre- 
tary of State Authorities Now Vested in the Under 
Secretary of State for Economic Affairs. Report to 
accompany S. 1877. S. Rept. 292. May 15,1959. 3 pp. 

Wheat Act of 1959. Report to accompany S. 1968. S. 
Rept. 295. May 18,1959. 13 pp. 

Military Construction Authorization for Military Depart- 
ments, Fiseal Year 1960. Report to accompany H. R. 
5674. S. Rept. 296. May 19, 1959. 90 pp. 

A Certified Copy of the International Sugar Agreement of 
1958. S. Ex. D. May 20,1959. 41 pp. 

Convention and Recommendation Adopted by the Interna- 
tional Labor Conference at its Forty-Second Session at 
Geneva. H. Doc. 155. May 20,1959. 12 pp. 

Study of the Effectiveness of Governmental Organization 
and Procedure in the Contest With World Communism. 
Report to accompany S. Res. 115. S. Rept. 302. May 
20,1959. 3 pp. 

Authorizing the Secretary of the Navy To Furnish Sup- 
plies and Services to Foreign Vessels and Aircraft. 
Report to accompany H.R. 3292. S. Rept. 307. May 
21,1959. 8 pp. 

Authorizing the Extension of Loans of Naval Vessels to 
the Governments of Italy, Turkey, and the Republic of 
China- Report to accompany H.R. 3366. S. Rept. 308. 
May 21,1959. 4 pp. 

Departments of State and Justice, the Judiciary, and Re 
lated Agencies Appropriation Bill, Fiscal Year 1960. 
Report to accompany H.R. 7343. H.R. Rept. 376. May 
21, 1959. 28 pp. 
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INTERNATIONAL ORGANIZATIONS AND CONFERENCES 





Calendar of International Conferences and Meetings* 


Adjourned During June 1959 


ITU Administrative Council: 14th Session. . . Geneva 

ICAO Panel for Coordinating Procedures Respecting the Supply ‘of Geneva 
Information for Air Operations. 

UNESCO Executive Board: 54th Session. . . ..... 2... . Paris. . 

WHO Executive Board: 24th Session. . . . Geneva 

International Commission for the Northwest Atlantic Fisheries: Montreal. 
9th Meeting. 


FAO Committee on Commodity Problems: 31st Session. . . . «» Boeme. 
Inter-American Commission of Women: 13th General Assembly. . Washington. 
UNICEF Committee on Administrative Budget. . . New York. 


Permanent International Commission of Navigation Congresses: Brussels. 
Annual Meeting. 


U.N. ECE Steel Committee and Working Parties. . . ..... . Geneva. 

ILO Conference: 43d Session. . . . . . Geneva. 

IAEA Scientific Advisory Committee to Board of Governors. . . . Vienna . 
Informal Intergovernmental cp ee 2 re. / ashington . 
FAO/UNICEF Joint Policy Committee: 2d Session . . .% .« Beme. 

U.N. ECE Conference of European Statisticians: 7th Session. . . Geneva. 
Customs Cooperation Council: 14th Session. . . . ... . . . Brussels. . 
U.N. Seminar on National Accounts . Ss se ee 4 OMe Janeiro . 


Executive Committee of the Program of the U.N. High Commis- Geneva. 
sioner for Refugees: 2d Session. 


International Sugar Council: Statistical Committee. .... . . London. 
GATT Group of Experts on Restrictive Business Practices. . . . Geneva. 
FAO Council: 30th Session. . See 
International Sugar Council: Exec ~utive e Committee. ...... London. 
International Sugar Council: 3d Session . liek is oci- soc. S 3: . 
South Pacific Research Council: 10th Meeting Pens 2ng 4s Se New ‘Caledonia : 
U.N. ECE Housing Committee . . Uae e ere eee 
International Whaling Commission: 1 ith ‘Me e ting . : er ae abe. : 
IA-ECOSOC Permanent Technical Committee on Ports: 2d Meet- Montevideo . 
ing. 
U.N. ECE Coal Committee and Working Parties . . Geneva. 


IMCO Maritime Safety Committee: Ist Session of Tonnage Meas- London. 
urement 5 subcommittee. 


In Session as of June 30, 1959 


Political Discussions on Suspension of Nuclear Tests . . OS Se ee ee ee eee 
PAHO Subcommittee To Study the Constitution and Rules of Pro- Washington. ..... . 
cedure. ; 
Meeting of Foreign Ministers (recessed on June 20; to reconvene Geneva. 
July 13). 


U.N. Trusteesh ip Council: 24th Session . .... New York 
6th International Electronic and Nuclear E xhibit and C ongress. . Rome .. 
IAEA Board of Gove ores Seu enon. .....'. ss... . Vienna. 
ICAO Assembly: 12th Session . Oe ee ee r,t 
9th International Be: rlin Film Fe stiv SS le. 
International Dairy Congress . RES ess 5, <--a°- (eas 
FAO Desert Locust Control Committee: 6th Session. . . . . . Rome 





May 19—-June 12 
May 25-June 5 


May 25-June 13 
June 1-2 
June 1-6 


June 1-1 
June 1-1 
June 2-4 
June 2-5 


June 3-5 
June 3-2 
June 4 
June 8-11 
June 8-12 
June 8-12 
June 10-13 
June 11-26 
June i5-20 


June 15 (1 day) 
June 15-24 
June 15-26 
June 16 (1 day) 
June 16-18 
June 17-27 
June 19-23 
June 22-26 
June 22-27 


June 24-26 
June 24-27 


. Oct. 31, 1958- 
April 13- 


May 11- 


June 2- 

June 15- 
June 15— 
June 16- 
June 26—- 
June 29- 
June 29- 


! Pre -pare *d in the Office of Intern —— Conferences, June 18, 1959. Following is a list of abbreviations: ECAFE, 
Economie Commission for Asia and the Far East; ECE, Economic Commission for Europe; ECOSOC, Economic and 
Social Council: FAO, Food and Agriculture Organization: GATT, General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade; IAEA, Inter- 
national Atomic Energy Agency; IJA~-ECOSOC, Inter-American Economic and Social Council; IBE, International Bureau 
of Education: ICAO, International Civil Aviation Organization; ILO, International Labor Organization; IMCO, Inter- 


governmental Maritime Consultative Organization; ITU, International Telecommunication Union; 


PAHO, Pan American 


Health Organization; PAIGH, Pan American Institute of Geography and History; U.N., United Nations; UNESCO, 
United Nations Educational, Scientific and Cultural Organization; UNICEF, United Nations Children’s Fund; WHO, 


World Health Organization; WMO, World Meteorological Organization. 
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GATT Committee on Balance-of-Payments Restrictions . 

U.N. ECE Special Meeting on Organization and Techniques of 
Foreign Trade (including payments). 

U.N. Economic and Social Council: 28th Session. . ...... 


Scheduled July 1 Through September 30, 1959 


U.N. ECAFE/FAO Working Party on Rational Utilization of Wood 
Poles for Power and Communication Lines. 

Venice Film Festival . : 

Caribbean Commission: 3d ‘Caribbean Fisheries Seminar ; 


Conference on Prevention of Oil Pollution of the Seas . 

IAEA Seminar on Training of Specialists in the Peaceful "Uses of 
Atomic Energy. 

IMCO Council Meeting: 2d Session . : 

International Seed Testing Association: 12th Congress . 

U.N. Seminar on Urbanization in Latin America. . 

UNESCO/IBE: 22d International Conference on Public Educa- 
tion. 

FAO European Forestry Commission: 10th Session . 

IBE Council: 25th Session . 

ICAO Airworthiness Committee: 3d Meeting . 

Caribbean Commission: Special Session of the West Indian Con- 
ference. 

2d General Assembly of the International Union of Physiological 
Sciences and 21st International Congress of Physiology. 

Caribbean Commission: 28th Meeting 

Commonwealth Survey Officers: Military Survey ‘and Mapping 
Conference. 

Commonwealth Survey Officers ; 

ITU Ordinary Administrative Radio Conference | . 

U.N. ECAFE Working Party on Small-Scale Industries and Handi- 
craft Marketing: 6th Meeting. 

ICAO Legal Division: 12th Session. . ........ 

International Institute of Refrigeration: 10th Congress 

20th International Exhibition of ee Art 

13th Annual Edinburgh Film Festival . , . 

Inter-American Council of Jurists: 4th Session . 

Interparliamentary Union: 48th Conference . . 

International Union of Pure and Applied Chemistry: 
ference. 

17th International Congress of Pure and Applied Chemistry 

U.N. Seminar on Judicial and Other Remedies Against Abuse of 
Administrative Authority. 

FAO Working Party on Copra Quality and Grading: 2d Session 

PAIGH Directing Council: 4th Meeting .. 

ICAO Meteorological Division: 5th Session (joint session with WMO 
Commission for Aeronautical Meteorology). 

PAHO Directing Council: 11th Meeting . 

IAEA Conference on the Application of Large Radiation Sources 
in Industry. 

Astronomical Union: Executive Committee 

U.N. ECAFE Industry and Natural Resources Committee: 
ing Party on Earthmoving Operations. 

UNICEF Executive Board, Program Committee, and Committee 
on Administrative Budget. 

Pan American Highway Congresses: Meeting of Technical Experts . 

U.N. General Assembly: 14th Session . ; 

U.N. ECAFE Working Party on Economic | Development and 
Planning: 5th Session. 

11th International Road Congress . 

U.N. ECE Coal Committee and W orking Parties 

IAEA General Conference: 3d Regular Session. . 

FAO Expert Meeting on Fisheries Statistics in North Atlantic Area. 

FAO International Poplar Commission and 7th International Poplar 
Congress. 

International Monetary Fund, International Bank for Reconstruc- 
tion and Development, and International Finance Corporation: 
Annual Meetings of Boards of Governors. 

U.N. ECAFE Industry and Natural Resources Committee: 7th 
Session of the Subcommittee on Electric Power. 

PAHO Executive Committee: 38th Meeting... ....~. 

WHO Regional Committee for Western Pacific: 10th Session . 

Inter-American Indian Institute: Executive Committee . 
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Geneva 
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Copenhagen 
Venice . 
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Santiago . 
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Munich 
Buenos Aires 


Colombo . . 
México, D.F. 
Montreal . 
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Herstmonceux, England 
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New York 
Bangkok . 
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June 30— 


July 1- 
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July 3- 
July 6- 


July 6- 
July 6- 
July 6- 
July 6- 


July 7- 

July 11- 
July 14— 
July 28- 


Aug. 9- 


Aug. 10- 
Aug. 11- 


Aug. 17- 
Aug. 17- 
Aug. 17- 


Aug. 18- 
Aug. 19 
Aug. 23- 
Aug. 23- 
Aug. 24- 
Aug. 25- 
Aug. 26— 


Aug. 30—- 
Aug. 31l- 


August 
August 
Sept. I- 


Sept. 2- 
Sept. 5- 


Sept. 7- 
Sept. 7- 


Sept. S- 


Sept. 14- 
Sept. 1s- 
Sept. 15- 


Sept. 21- 
Sept. 21- 
Sept. 22- 
Sept. 22- 


Sept. 23- 


Sept. 28- 


Sept. 29- 


September 
September 
September 
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Freedom of Information 


Following is a statement made on April 20 by 
Christopher H. Phillips, US. Representative on 
the U.N. Economic and Social Council, before the 
27th session of the Council at Mexico City, to- 
gether with the text of a U.S. draft declaration 
on freedom of information. 


U.S./U.N. press release 3172 
STATEMENT BY MR. PHILLIPS 


Freedom of information is one of the great ob- 
jectives of the United Nations. In the United 
States it is recognized as a cornerstone of liberty, 
as it is in every country which believes in free- 
dom for the individual. The need to know, to 
be informed, is a deep-seated urge in all mankind. 
It is more than a need; it is a hunger for facts 
and ideas, a hunger for the means to think and 
to understand events and situations. The urge 
is to listen as well as to speak, to learn as well as 
to teach, to judge the fact as well as to plan the 
action. Only as men and women are able to sat- 
isfy this hunger can they feel they are valued 
fully as human beings. The right to know is a 
part of human dignity; the right to seek the truth 
is a foundation of human freedom. 

It is for this reason that any withholding of 
information instantly arouses suspicion. Censor- 
ship breeds only fear and insecurity. Within 
nations such limitations undermine confidence; 
between nations they jeopardize peace. Full ac- 
cess to the news is the only basis on which we can 
hope to build strong democracies and popular un- 
derstanding of and support for a strong United 
Nations. 

This has been said before, but it cannot be said 
too ofien. Ignorance and false report have long 
been recognized as the shackles by which tyrants 
and dictators control the peoples under their rule. 
In a free society there is special cause to keep up 


with the course of events. Wherever the ultimate 


decisions rest with the people, it is obvious that 
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intelligent decisions can be made only in the light 


of adequate knowledge. As a practical matter 
this means full and rapid access to all possible 
news—in the daily press, through radio, and all 
other media of information. 

On this point I would like to quote Thomas Jef- 
ferson, the author of our Declaration of Inde- 
pendence. Jefferson felt strongly on the necessity 
for information in a government of the people. 
He once wrote that, if he were forced to choose 
between a government without newspapers on the 
one hand and newspapers without government on 
the other, he would not hesitate to prefer the 
newspapers. Jefferson maintained this view even 
though he was severely criticized in the press after 
he became the third President of the United 
States. “Where the press is free,” he said, “and 
every man able to read, then all is safe.” 

Thus there can be no question of the importance 
the United States attaches to freedom of informa- 
tion. Our belief in this freedom is implicit in our 
system of education, in the tremendous variety of 
our newspapers and our broadcasting systems, our 
magazines, and all other media of communication. 
Our aim is knowledge of facts and situations— 
knowledge for everyone, with sources sufficient 
that each may seek the truth for himself. In this 
we believe that we are at one with all other free 
peoples in the United Nations. 

There are also wide areas of agreement we share 
with other countries on the means by which free- 
dom of information can be achieved. We are in 
agreement on the need to develop news media of 
all kinds; it is academic to expect adequate infor- 
mation in areas which lack sufficient media and 
opportunities for training journalists. But there 
would be little point to providing media and train- 
ing journalists if the free flow of information is 
then hampered by censorship, jamming, or other 
artificial barriers. This would be like digging 
wells and then stopping or curtailing the flow of 
water. In particular we are convinced that full 
information on the United Nations should be 
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available to all the people of the United Nations. 
The sales outlets listed on the back of our Council 
reports indicate that this is the general practice 
but by no means the universal rule. The two res- 
olutions recommended for our action by the Hu- 
man Rights Commission ? embody these principles, 
and the United States is generally in favor of their 
adoption. I would like to discuss each of these 


- briefly. 


Resolutions Proposed by Human Rights Commission 


The first of the Human Rights Commission 
resolutions is in two parts, part A on technical as- 
sistance to underdeveloped countries and part B 
on continuing review of developments affecting 
freedom of information and the preparation of 
requisite reports. The United States delegation 
had the honor to cosponsor this resolution along 
with Mexico, Ceylon, India, Iran, Italy, and the 
Philippines. The Commission adopted this res- 
olution with no negative votes; 14 members voted 
for it,and 4 abstained. Part A calls for a survey 
by UNESCO [United Nations Educational, 
Scientific and Cultural Organization], of prob- 
lems involved in providing technical assistance to 
underdeveloped areas, to be presented to the Com- 
mission and to this Council in time for considera- 
tion during the summer of 1961. This survey is 
in line with the request of the 13th General Assem- 
bly. We welcome especially the specification that 
it include possibilities for fellowships, seminars, 
and expert advice as well as provision of technical 
equipment and other facilities. 

However, provision of technical assistance to 
requesting governments will not and should not 
await the completion of this survey. UNESCO 
is currently providing considerable technical as- 
sistance in the field of information through its 
regular program and also in cooperation with the 
United Nations. Its budget for the 1959-60 bien- 
nium includes $3.5 million for mass communica- 
tion projects designed primarily to meet needs in 
the less developed countries. The United Nations 
program of advisory services in the field of hu- 
man rights offers another possible source of tech- 
nical assistance in the information field. 

Section B of this resolution provides, first, for 
regular review of developments affecting freedom 
of information by the Commission on Human 





* U.N. doc. E/3224. 
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Rights. An established procedure to assure reg- 
ular consideration of freedom of information is 
much needed as a basis for action throughout the 
United Nations and the specialized agencies, and 
the Human Rights Commission is the appropriate 
body to undertake initial review. 

This section also provides for documentation to 
support continuing study of this item. The Com- 
mission requests two different reports on freedom 
of information, one an annual report for use in 
its sessions and the other a longer range survey 
on developments since 1954. In his statement on 
the financial implications of this resolution, the 
Secretary-General raises various questions regard- 
ing these reports. 

On the annual report the Secretary-General 
asks whether the “developments” will be “of a 
legal character” which can be described on the 
basis of “official documents emanating from gov- 
ernments” or whether the information is to in- 
clude “unverified information from private or 
other non-governmental sources.” We can be quite 
clear that the objective of this annual report is 
information of the usual type needed in Commis- 
sion work, based primarily on official and public 
sources. The Secretary-General should have no 
difficulty in providing documentation of this type. 

On the long-range report the Secretary-Gen- 
eral raises similar questions, pointing out that the 
language of the resolution indicates that nongov- 
ernmental sources should be included. Here again 
we can be quite clear; the intention of this request 
is to obtain a substantive survey of wide scope on 
developments throughout the United Nations and 
its member states since 1954. While the bulk of 
this material would probably come from official 
sources, this should be supplemented and con- 
firmed from nongovernmental reports, particu- 
larly those of professional press organizations and 
other responsible agencies in the information field. 
We can hardly expect the Commission on Human 
Rights to make sound recommendations on free- 
dom of information if it does not itself have the 
benefit of full and free access to information on 
the subject. I hope, therefore, that the Secretary- 
General can see his way to undertake this report 
through appropriate procedures and at reasonable 
cost.? 

7A proposal by the Secretary-General that he entrust 
the preparation of this report to a consultant was ap- 


proved by the Council on Apr. 24. 
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The second resolution proposed by the Commis- 
sion on Human Rights deals with international 
press cable rates. The United States sympathizes 
with the principles expressed in this resolution; 
in fact, we see no reason why these principles 
should not be extended generally to international 
press telegraph rates and to all international 
agreements regarding such rates. We would pre- 
fer to support a text providing this wider 
coverage. 


Action Needed To Advance Freedom of Information 


All this is helpful; but let us be honest—it is 
not enough. The United Nations should be doing 
more—much more—to advance freedom of infor- 
mation. Much energy has been devoted in recent 
years to the Draft Convention on Freedom of In- 
formation which the General Assembly will con- 
sider in detail next fall. Frankly the United 
States does not believe much headway can be 
gained by attempting international legislation of 
this type. The record on the convention in the 
information field thus far adopted by the United 
Nations bears out this contention : the Convention 
on the Right of Correction adopted in 1952 has 
not yet been ratified by a sufficient number of 
countries to bring it into effect, and the Articles on 
International Transmission of News have not yet 
been opened for signature. Moreover, for reasons 
which we have expressed in previous United Na- 
tions discussions, we do not regard the proposed 
Convention on Freedom of Information as an ade- 
quate or effective means to protect the information 
media of our time or promote the right of every- 
one to full and free access to the facts. However, 
since some other countries have not yet given up 
hope, we certainly do not intend to stand in the 
way of the General Assembly debate on the Draft 
Convention on Freedom of Information next fall. 

The United States attitude toward freedom of 
speech and press is based on constitutional guar- 
antees which prohibit the passage of legislation 
infringing these rights. This is provided in the 
first amendment in the section known as our Bill 
of Rights. It says simply that “Congress shall 
make no law... abridging the freedom of 
speech, or of the press... .” This amendment 
has been in force for more than 160 years. It has 
kept our media of information free from govern- 
ment control and regulation. This is the frame- 
work in which our great newspapers and radio 
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and television systems have developed ; while they 
respect and conform to laws forbidding libel, ob- 
scenity, and other infringements on public order, 
they know that these cannot be used to justify 
censorship or interference in presenting facts and 
opinion. 

You may argue that this prohibition indicates 
a distrust of authority. I would say quite openly 
that this is the case. Our feeling goes back to the 
days before we became an independent nation, 
when our newspapers often had to be licensed and 
were at the mercy of foreign governors. We have 
learned to fear any attempt, direct or indirect, to 
control freedom of information lest it lead to 
suppression and tyranny. We have learned “the 
hard way,” if I may borrow a popular phrase, 
that no government, however good or highly mo- 
tivated, should be trusted with power over the 
rights of every individual to know and to think. 
We have learned also the two reasons why this is 
so—first, that governments may change and, sec- 
ond, that men may grow lazy in their own defense 
against authority. 

For these same reasons we believe that the 
United Nations must do more to promote and pro- 
tect freedom of information. The concern ex- 
pressed repeatedly in the General Assembly :nd 
elsewhere suggests that others share this sense of 
urgency. To meet this need the United States is 
hereby submitting a proposal for a United Na- 
tions declaration on freedom of information, with 
a view to its adoption by the General Assembly, 
together with a provisional text. This declara- 
tion would in no way be a substitute for the Draft 
Convention on Freedom of Information. As I 
stated earlier the United States looks forward to 
consideration of that convention in the 14th Gen- 
eral Assembly in accordance with the decision 
taken last year. This fact is made abundantly 
clear in preambular paragraph 5 of the draft res- 
olution. The declaration would serve a quite dif- 
ferent purpose. Just as the Universal Declaration 
of Human Rights has given voice to the scope and 
meaning of human dignity, so we would hope that 
this further declaration would voice more fully 
the right of men to seek the truth for themselves. 
Such a declaration would not have to await the 
long process of ratification; it could be adopted 
within the framework of the United Nations 


* U.N. doc. E/L. 824, cosponsored by Chile, Costa Rica. 
Mexico, and the United States. 
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Charter, and it could become an immediate tool 
for the defense of freedom of information. 

The provisional text of the Declaration on 
Freedom of Information consists of five articles, 
with a preamble referring to the Universal Dec- 
laration of Human Rights and the purposes of 
the United Nations. It is designed as a clear-cut 
statement of what we mean by freedom of infor- 
mation and of what is and what is not conducive 
to its promotion. There will undoubtedly be 
many suggestions for improvement in this text. 
I shall read it now in the hope that it will serve 
as a basis for a declaration around which all who 
believe in genuine freedom of information can 
rally. 


[After reading the draft declaration, Mr. Phillips 
continued :] 


These are very simple statements. They must 
be read, of course, in the light of article 18 of the 
Universal Declaration of Human Rights quoted in 
the preamble. We believe, however, that within 
these five articles we have gathered together the 
requirements of liberty and of responsibility es- 
sential to the practical exercise of freedom of in- 
formation. Adoption of such a declaration, we 
believe, may well prove more effective than any- 
thing else we can do to place the United Nations 
and its members on record and thus advance 
understanding of this great right among all peo- 
ples. In affirming these principles the United Na- 
tions would also reaffirm its faith in the capacity 
of each person to discern what is true when free 
to seek that truth in information at hand. 

Because the development of a Declaration of 
Freedom of Information is an undertaking to 
which all members of the United Nations should 
contribute, this Council should not be expected to 


“On Apr. 24 the Economic and Social Council adopted 
three resolutions on freedom of information. The first, 
“Freedom of Information” (E/RES/718(XXVII) ; reso- 
lution 1 (XV) of the Human Rights Commission), re- 
quests reports on media of information in underdeveloped 
countries and on developments in freedom of information 
in all member states since 1954. The second, “Freedom 
of Information: International Press Telegram Rates” 
(E/RES/719(XXVII) ; resolution 2 (XV) of the Human 
Rights Commission, as amended), calls for reduced in- 
ternational press telegram rates. The third, “Freedom of 
Information: Draft United Nations Declaration on Free- 
dom of Information” (E/RES/720(XXVII); L/824, as 
amended), decides to place the question of a draft dec- 
laration on the agenda for the 28th session. 
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consider the text in detail. Our proposal is that 
this text be forwarded to member governments 
for comment and that the replies be made avail- 
able to the General Assembly for such action as 
it sees fit. We believe it will be useful to all who 
love liberty and who wish to defend the right to 
speak, to think, and to know.* 


TEXT OF DRAFT DECLARATION 


UNITED NATIONS DECLARATION ON FREEDOM OF INFORMATION 


WHEREAS, the development of friendly relations among 
nations and the promotion of respect for human rights 
and fundamental freedoms for all are basic purposes of 
the United Nations; 

Wuereas, the Universal Declaration of Human Rights 
provides that “Everyone has the right to freedom of 
opinion and expression; this right includes freedom to 
hold opinions without interference and to seek, receive 
and impart information and ideas through any media 
and regardless of frontiers” ; 

WHEREAS, the promotion of these rights requires the 
opening of countries to greater freedom of communica- 
tion, since no other liberty is secure if men cannot freely 
convey their thoughts to one another ; 

Wuereas, the erection of artificial barriers to com- 
munication creates fear and suspicion between peoples 
and impairs prospects for world peace ; 

WHEREAS, newspapers, books, periodicals, radio, tele- 
vision, and other media of information are essential 
means by which people learn of events and situations, and 
are thus a vital force in determining the reaction of 
peoples and nations to each other ; 

Now, THEREFORE, THE GENERAL ASSEMBLY 

Proc.taims this Declaration on Freedom of Information 
as evidence of its determination to assure the peoples of 
the United Nations free interchange with one another 
and access to all sources of information and expression: 


Article I. Everyone has the right to knowledge and 
expression. 


The right to know is an inalienable and 
natural right of man. Free men, given the 
opportunity to know the truth, are not easily 
misled. 

Each man must be free to advance his 
views and consider those of others. Through 
mutual toleration and comparison of differ- 
ing opinions the individual can expand his 
understanding of the truth. 


Article II. All governments have the responsibility to 
protect and encourage the free flow of 
information through all media. 


Information is a public trust. Govern- 
ments should avoid measures which inter- 
fere with the free dissemination of 
information, or manipulate facts with the 
intent to mislead. 
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The right to gather and transmit news 
should be assured, including the right of 
reporters to observe and report news within 
countries and across frontiers. 


Article III. The press and other media of information 
should be the servants of the people and not 
of the State. 

There should be no monopoly in the dis- 
semination of news and ideas by Govern- 
ments or any other agency, public or private. 
Minorities as well as majorities should have 
access to the press and all other media of 
information and be free to develop such 
media of their own choosing. 


Article IV. All media of public information should report 
honestly and responsibly, while giving due 
consideration to national security, public de- 
cency, and the rights of individuals and 
nations. 

No media should knowingly propagate 
falsehood. It is a high privilege and a public 
responsibility to provide the basis on which 
enlightened opinion can be formed. 


Article V. Everyone has the right to full information 
about the United Nations and its associated 
organizations. 

The efforts of the United Nations can suc- 
ceed only as the peoples of the United 
Nations are able to understand and support 
its objectives and activities. 


OAS Council Agrees To Investigate 
Complaint by Nicaragua 


Following is a statement made on June 4 by 
Ambassador John C. Dreier, U.S. Representative 
on the Council of the Organization of American 
States, at the opening session of a meeting of the 
OAS Council to consider a complaint of the Gov- 
ernment of Nicaragua that its territory had been 
violated, together with the text of a resolution 
convoking the Organ of Consultation to investi- 
gate the complaint. 


STATEMENT BY AMBASSADOR DREIER 


My Government has considered with greatest 
care the request made by the Representative of 
Nicaragua [Guillermo Sevilla-Sacasa] yesterday 
[June 3] that the Organ of Consultation be con- 
voked under the Treaty of Rio de Janeiro [Inter- 
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American Treaty of Reciprocal Assistance]? in 
view of the fact that a situation affecting the in- 
violability of the territory of Nicaragua had de- 
veloped, which might endanger the peace of Amer- 
ica and which thus came within the provisions of 
article 6 of the treaty. 

In considering this matter my Government has 
directed itself to the question of whether the terms 
of article 6 of the Treaty of Rio de Janeiro are 
fulfilled by the situation which the Nicaraguan 
Government has brought to our attention. It 
seems clear that the inviolability of the territory 
of Nicaragua has been affected by the illegal entry 
of aircraft carrying armed men which came from 
a neighboring country. This fact remains undis- 
puted and has moreover been confirmed by Costa 
Rican sources, including the owner of the aircraft, 
who is reported to have admitted making aircraft 
of Costa Rican registry belonging to him available 
to the revolutionary movement directed against 
the Government of Nicaragua. The Government 
of Costa Rica has also, through its representative 
here, expressed its regret that this action took 
place and has reported that steps have been taken 
to prevent any further flights of this type. 

My Government has also concluded that the sit- 
uation under consideration may well threaten the 
peace of America. The activities of political 
exiles in one country to promote civil strife in 
their own country, for whatever motives, have 
long been recognized in the inter-American com- 
munity as a major cause of international tension 
and conflict. It was for this reason that in 1928 
the Inter-American Convention on the Duties and 
Rights of States in the Event of Civil Strife was 
adopted. It may be worth while recalling that 
the main provision of this convention does not 
merely prohibit actions by governments in sup- 
port of civil strife in other countries but lays 
down the very categorical obligation upon govern- 
ments “to use all means at their disposal to pre- 
vent the inhabitants of their territory, nationals 
or aliens, from participating in, gathering ele- 
ments, crossing the boundary or sailing from their 
territory for the purpose of starting or promoting 
civil strife.’ The international law recognized by 
this treaty, therefore, does not merely prohibit 
“invasions” by foreigners. It calls upon states 
to take the necessary steps to prevent movements 
from starting from within their borders. 


* For text, see BULLETIN of Sept. 21, 1947, p. 565. 
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This treaty was later supplemented by the adop- 
tion of the nonintervention principle which is now 
inscribed in the charter of the OAS. Together 
these treaty obligations constitute recognition of 
the principle that the political affairs of any 
American state must be left in the hands of the 
inhabitants of that country and should not be 
interfered with by armed actions emanating from 
other states. All member states of the OAS have 
the right to expect that this principle will be effec- 
tively observed. 

The actions already taken for the purpose of 
promoting civil strife in Nicaragua from the 
shelter of other countries indicate that the prin- 
ciples embodied in these two basic treaties of 
inter-American relations are being challenged. 
News from various quarters indicates that tension 
and excitement are mounting. History has given 
us too many examples for us to disregard the very 
real possibility that a situation of this sort may 
well produce international conflicts and thereby 
places in danger the peace of America. 

It has been argued that the request of Nicara- 
gua for action by the OAS in this situation is not 
justified because it is related to an internal politi- 
cal situation in Nicaragua and that the persons 
who have so far crossed the border from Costa 
Rica illegally have been largely Nicaraguans. My 
Government will be the first to say that, if it 
considered this to be a purely internal matter in 
Nicaragua, the OAS would have nothing to do 
with it. It is recognized that the OAS cannot 
concern itself with purely internal political situ- 
ations. What goes on in Nicaragua is the concern 
of the Nicaraguan people. Under the Rio Treaty 
the concern of the OAS is limited to those facts 
or situations, such as those referred to above, and 
which may threaten the peace of America. Its 
action under the Rio Treaty in the present case 
would be properly directed to resolving—or help- 
ing resolve—the international problems involved, 
particularly with respect to possible conflicts be- 
tween American states. 

In this respect it is clear that the nationality 
of the persons entering Nicaragua is not the deter- 
mining factor. I well recall that in 1955 my first 
opportunity to participate in an action of the 
OAS in a situation of this nature dealt with the 
invasion of the territory of Costa Rica? by a 





? For background, see ibid., Oct. 3, 1955, p. 546. 
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well-armed force, a large majority of which were 
Costa Rican nationals. The then government of 
Costa Rica appealed to the OAS for assistance. 
Some who opposed action by the OAS argued 
that the situation was a purely internal political 
one. However, the fact that the invading force 
had come from abroad, had been armed abroad, 
and was being supported by airplane flights from 
abroad was sufficient to remove all doubt that the 
action of the OAS was justified and was in fact 
called for under the Treaty of Rio de Janeiro. 

Mr. Chairman, my Government believes that it 
is important for the American Republics at this 
moment to demonstrate once again the effective- 
ness of the inter-American system for the main- 
tenance of peace and security. 

The United States delegation is prepared to 
vote in favor of the convocation of the Organ of 
Consultation under the Rio Treaty to consider the 
situation placed before this Council by the repre- 
sentative of Nicaragua. Subsequently considera- 
tion can be given to the steps which this Council, 
acting provisionally as Organ of Consultation, 
should take for the purpose of maintaining inter- 
American peace and security as called for in arti- 
cle 6 of the treaty. 


TEXT OF RESOLUTION? 


Unofficial translation 


THE COUNCIL OF THE ORGANIZATION OF AMERICAN 
STATES, 


CONSIDERING : 


That in the session held yesterday the Council took 
note of the note of the Ambassador of the Republic of 
Nicaragua ‘* in which he stated that the inviolability of 
the territory of Nicaragua had been affected by an inva- 
sion by air made up of various foreign elements, adding 
that a new invasion by sea was expected, which might 
endanger the peace of the Continent ; 

That by means of the said note the Government of 
Nicaragua invoked the Inter-American Treaty of Recipro- 
eal Assistance; and 

That in the meeting held yesterday and today the 
Ambassador of Nicaragua presented additional informa- 
tion regarding the facts to which he referred in the 
above-mentioned note. 


RESOLVES : 


1. To convoke the Organ of Consultation in accordance 
with the provisions of the Inter-American Treaty of 
Reciprocal Assistance. 


* Adopted by the Council on June 4. 
*Not printed here. 
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2. To designate opportunely the site and date of the 
meeting of that Organ. 

3. To constitute itself and act provisionally as Organ 
of Consultation in accordance with article 12 of the 
above-mentioned Treaty. 

4. To authorize the Chairman of the Council to desig- 
nate a Committee to gather the additional information 
which may be indispensable concerning the situation 
which has been the subject of the request of the Nicara- 
guan Government, in order that the Council may be in a 
position to decide on the measures which it may be de- 
sirable to adopt. 

5. To declare that this resolution does not imply in 
any way prejudgment of the nature of the facts nor 
intervention in the internal affairs of a member state. 


United States Delegations 
to International Conferences 


Geneva High-Altitude Technical Talks 


The Department of State announced on June 17 
(press release 437) the following U.S. members of 
a working group of technical experts from the 
United States, the United Kingdom, and the 
U.S.S.R. which will convene at Geneva June 22 to 
assess the capabilities and limitations of possible 
techniques for the detection and identification of 
nuclear explosions at high altitudes (more than 30 
to 50 kilometers) above the earth and, on the basis 
of the discussions and conclusion of the Geneva 
Conference of Experts,! recommend techniques 
and instrumentation for consideration by the con- 
ference for incorporation in the detection and 
identification system: 

Wolfgang K. H. Panofsky, director, High Energy Physics 
Laboratory, Stanford University, Palo Alto, Calif. 

Sterling Colgate, Ernest O. Lawrence Radiation Labora- 
tory, University of California 

Allen F. Donovan, director, Astrovehicles Laboratory, 
Space Technology Laboratory, Los Angeles, Calif. 

Allen Graves, Ernest O. Lawrence Radiation Laboratory, 
University of California 

Spurgeon Keeny, Jr., technical assistant, Office of Special 
Assistant to the President for Science and Technology 

Richard Latter, chief, Physics Division, Rand Corp., Santa 
Monica, Calif. 

Col. Dent L. Lay, assistant director, Technical Operations 
Division, Advanced Research Projects Agency, Depart- 
ment of Defense 

Allen M. Peterson, head, Propagation Laboratory, Stan- 
ford Research Institute, Menlo Park, Calif. 

Kenneth M. Watson, professor of physics, University of 
California at Berkeley 


* BULLETIN of Sept. 22, 1958, p. 452. 
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Current U.N. Documents: 
A Selected Bibliography 


General Assembly 


Ad Hoc Committee on the Peaceful Uses of Outer Space. 
Report of the Legal Committee. A/AC.98/2. June 12, 
1959. 10 pp. 

Annual Progress Report of the Scientific Committee on 
the Effects of Atomic Radiation for 1959. A/4119. 
June 15,1959. 11 pp. 

Ad Hoc Committee on the Peaceful Uses of Outer Space. 
Report of the Technical Committee on Paragraph 1 (b) 
of General Assembly Resolution 1348 (XIII). A/AC. 
98/3. June 16,1959. 27 pp. 

Ad Hoc Committee on the Peaceful Uses of Outer Space. 
Report of the Secretary-General on Paragraph 1 (a) of 
General Assembly Resolution 1348 (XIII). A/AC.98/4. 
June 16, 1959. 68 pp. 


Economic and Social Council 


Economic Commission for Latin America. Consultations 
on Trade Policy. E/CN.12/C.1/11. March 28, 1959. 
41 pp. 

Social Commission. Scope and Development of National 
Social Service Programs. Report by the Secretary- 
General. E/CN.5/333/Add.1. March 30, 1959. 29 pp. 

Economic Commission for Latin America. Preliminary 
Review of Questions Relating to the Development of 
International River Basins in Latin America. 
E/CN.12/511. March 30, 1959. 32 pp. 

Economic Commission for Latin America. Report on the 
Joint ECLA/TAA Economic Development Training Pro- 
gramme. E/CN.12/523. March 30, 1959. 22 pp. 

Economic Commission for Latin America. Report of the 
Mission of the International Atomic Energy Agency to 
Latin America. E/CN.12/526. March 30, 1959. 16 pp. 

Economic Commission for Latin America. Progress Re- 
port by the Executive Secretary on the Programme of 
Work. E/CN.12/513. March 31, 1959. 28 pp. 

Economic Commission for Latin America. Immigration 
and Economic Development in Latin America. E/CN.- 
12/520. April1,1959. 26 pp. 

Economie Commission for Latin America. Progress Re- 
port on the Central American Economic Integration 


Programme Since 10 June 1958. E/CN.12/517. April 
2,1959. 11 pp. 
Technical Assistance in Public Administration. Report 


by the Secretary-General. E/3230. April 3, 1959. 20 
pp. 

Social Commission. Future of the United Nations Social 
Defence Programme. Report by the Secretary-General. 
E/CN.5/340. April 6, 1959. 29 pp. 

Economic Commission for Latin America. The Role of 
Agricultural Commodities in a Latin American Re 
gional Market. E/CN.12/499. April 7, 1959. 168 pp. 

Economic Commission for Latin America. Systems of 
Administrative Organization for the Integrated De 
velopment of River Basins. Outline of different types 
of institutional structure used in Latin America and 
the rest of the world. E/CN.12/503. April 17, 1959. 
73 pp. 


Economic Commission for Latin America. Report of the 


1 Printed materials may be secured in the United States 
from the International Documents Service, Columbia 
University Press, 2960 Broadway, New York 27, N.Y. 
Other materials (mimeographed or processed documents) 
may be consulted at certain designated libraries in the 
United States. 
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Latin American Centre on Food and Agricultural Price 
Stabilization and Support Policies. Document pre- 
sented by the Food and Agriculture Organization of 
the United Nations. E/CN.12/527. April 20, 1959. 
79 pp. 

Social Commission. Progress Made by the United Na- 
tions in the Social Fields During the Period 1 January 
1957-31 December 1958: Technical Assistance in the 
Social Field 1957-1958. E/CN.5/334/Add. 3. April 23, 
1959. 20 pp. 

Economic Commission for Latin America. Suggested 
Programme of Work and Priorities, 1959-60. E/CN. 
12/529. April 24,1959. 20 pp. 

Social Commission. Appraisal of the Future Scope and 
Trend of the United Nations Programme in the Social 
Field for the Period 1959-1964. Report by the Secre- 


tary-General. E/CN.5/334/Add. 1. April 29, 1959. 
40 pp. 

Transport and Communications Commission. Facilita- 
tion of International Travel and Transport. E/CN.2/ 


190. May 1, 1959. 19 pp. 

Social Commission. Progress Made by the United Na- 
tions in the Social Field During the Period 1 January 
1957-31 December 1958 and Proposals for the Pro- 
gramme of Work 1959-1961. Public Administration 
Aspects of Community Development Programmes. 
E/CN.5/334/Add. 4. May 1, 1959. 73 pp. 

Economic Development of Less Developed Countries. In- 
ternational Economic Assistance to the Less Developed 
Countries, 1957-58. Report by the Secretary-General. 
E/3255. May 8, 1959. 79 pp. 

Programme Appraisal, 1959-1964. Work of the United 
Nations in the Economic, Social, Human Rights and 
Related Fields. E/3260. May 11, 1959. 77 pp. 

General Review of the Developmeat and Co-ordination of 
the Economic, Social and Human Rights Programmes 
and Activities of the United Nations Specialized Agen- 
cies as a Whole. E/3261. May 11, 1959. 13 pp. 

General Review of the Development and Co-Ordination 
of the Economic, Social and Human Rights Programmes 
and Activities of the United Nations and the Specialized 
Agencies as a Whole. E/3247. May 14, 1959. 67 pp. 

United Nations Programme of Technical Assistance Under 
General Assembly Resolutions 200 (III), 304 (IV), 418 
(V), 723 (VIII), and 926 (X). E/3236. May 18, 1959. 
55 pp. 

Annual Report of the United Nations High Commissioner 
for Refugees. E/3263. May 18, 1959. 97 pp. 

Economic Development of Under-developed Countries: 
Analytical Summary of Various Suggested Means of 
Accelerating Economic Growth in Less Developed 
Countries Through International Action. Report by 
the Secretary-General. E/3259. May 18, 1959. 38 pp. 

Economic Development of Under-developed Countries: 
International Co-operation for the Development of 
Under-developed Countries. Interim report under Gen- 
eral Assembly resolution 1316 (XIII). E/3258. May 
19,1959. 84 pp. 

Economie Development of Under-developed Countries: 
Techniques of Resources Surveys. Progress report pre- 
pared by the Secretary-General pursuant to Council 
resolution 614 C (XXII). E/8267/Add. 1. May 25, 
1959. 20 pp. 

Report of the Social Commission. 12th Session held at 
New York April 27-May 15, 1959. E/3265/and Corr. 
1. May 26, 1959. 84 pp. 

International Commodity Problems. Review of interna- 
tional commodity problems for 1959. E/3269. May 26, 
1959. 55 pp. 

Economic Commission for Latin America. Annual report 
to the Economic and Social Council, covering the period 
April 8 to May 23, 1959, inclusive. E/3246/Rey. 1. 
June 4, 1959. 231 pp. 

Economic Development of Under-developed Countries. 
International Tax Problems; Taxation in Capital-Ex- 
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porting and Capital-Importing Countries of Foreign 

Private Investments. Swedish taxation of private 

ao investments abroad. E/3272. June 8, 1959. 
pp. 

Report of the Governing Council of the Special Fund. 
E/3270. June 9, 1959. 30 pp. 

General Review of the Development and Co-ordination of 
Economie, Social and Humanitarian Programmes and 
Activities of the United Nations and the Specialized 
Agencies as a Whole. E/3274. June 12, 1959. 18 pp. 


Trusteeship Council 


United Nations Visiting Mission to the Trust Territories 
of Nauru, New Guinea and the Pacific Islands, 1959: 
Report on Nauru. 1/1448, May 14, 1959. 54 pp. 

Report of United Nations Visiting Mission to Western 
Samoa, 1959. T/1449. May 21,1959. 86 pp. 

Examination of the Annual Report on the Trust Territory 
of Ruanda-Urundi for the Year 1957. Additional in- 
formation supplied by the Administering Authority. 
T/1452. May 28,1959. 32 pp. 

Revision of the Questionnaire Relating to Trust Terri- 
tories. Observations by the Government of Australia 
as the Administering Authority for the Trust Territory 
of Nauru concerning the sixth progress report of the 
Sub-Committee on the Questionnaire (T/1430). T/1456. 
June 3, 1959. 5 pp. 

Revision of the Questionnaire Relating to Trust Terri- 
tories. Seventh progress report of the Sub-Committee 
on the Questionnaire. T/1459. June 8, 1959. 24 pp. 
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United States and Puerto Rico 
Sign New Training Agreement 


Press release 438 dated June 17 

Puerto Rico’s partnership with the United 
States as a training ground for the worldwide 
technical cooperation phases of the U.S. mutual 
security program is being broadened and ex- 
panded by a new agreement reached on June 17 
between the Commonwealth and the U.S. Inter- 
national Cooperation Administration. The 
agreement was signed by Governor Luis Munoz 
Marin of the Commonwealth, who is presently in 
the United States, and by Rollin S. Atwood, Re- 
gional Director, Office of Latin American Opera- 
tions, ICA. 

The new agreement calls for continuance until 
June 30, 1962, on a greatly expanded basis, of a 
program under which the United States sends par- 
ticipants in the worldwide technical cooperation 
programs to Puerto Rico for special study and 
training in the fields of education, public admin- 
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istration, public health, housing, social welfare, 
industry, and agriculture. Puerto Rico’s rapid 
economic and social development serves as an ex- 
ample for participants from newly developing 
countries. 

Further expansion of the program will bring in- 
to fuller utilization Puerto Rico’s institutional 
and technical services as well as the know-how and 
experience of Commonwealth technicians and per- 
sonnel in furthering this training. Greater em- 
phasis will be placed on group training and semi- 
nars especially designed to serve the needs of the 
U.S. mutual security program. These courses 
will be based on Puerto Rican experience and com- 
petence in such fields as industrial development, 
economic planning, community development and 
housing, ete. 

The new agreement also provides a broader and 
more flexible basis for joint funding of the serv- 
ices being provided. The Commonwealth Gov- 
ernment will make a sizable contribution from its 
own budget. This arrangement also brings ICA 
missions in the field into closer association with 
the training facilities made available by the Com- 
monwealth. 

The joint training program was originally 
started in 1950 following a suggestion by Gov- 
ernor Munoz Marin that Puerto Rico was an ideal 
place for a training ground for participants in 
the U.S. technical cooperation programs. Since 
that beginning, with only 16 participants—all 
from Latin American countries—the program has 
been enlarged and expanded from time to time 
until to date more than 9,000 persons from free 
countries all over the world—A frica, the Far East, 
Near East, South Asia, with emphasis on partici- 
pants from Latin America and the Caribbean— 
have received training in technical cooperation in 
Puerto Rico in this and related programs. 

The Commonwealth’s contribution is extremely 
valuable because of its Spanish cultural back- 
ground and language, aside from the excellent 
training facilities which have been made available 
by Puerto Rico. Some participants who receive 
training on the U.S. mainland spend part of their 
time training in Puerto Rico. Many spend their 
entire training period in Puerto Rico. 

An advantage of the Puerto Rican study is in 
observing how advanced and modern techniques 


have been applied to conditions more nearly ap- 
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proximating those in the countries from which the 
participants come. Additional benefits are de- 
rived not only from observing Puerto Rico’s prog- 
ress but by the participants’ observing for them- 
selves the Commonwealth’s achievements in free 
association with the United States in an atmos- 
phere where democratic principles prevail. 


Current Actions 


MULTILATERAL 


Health 
Constitution of the World Health Organization. Opened 
for signature at New York July 22, 1946. Entered into 
force April 7, 1948. TIAS 1808. 
Acceptances deposited: Colombia, May 14, 1959; Guinea, 
May 19, 1959. 


Trade and Commerce 

Procés-verbal containing schedule to be annexed to the 
protocol relating to negotiations for the establishment 
of new schedule II1I—Brazil—to the General Agreement 
on Tariffs and Trade (Brazil and Benelux). Done at 
Geneva March 10, 1959. 

Signatures: Belgium (subject to ratification), Brazil, 
and Netherlands, April 2, 1959. 

Procés-verbal containing schedules to be annexed to the 
protocol relating to negotiations for establishment of 
new schedule Il1I—Brazil—to the General Agreement 
on Tariffs and Trade (Brazil and United Kingdom). 
Done at Geneva May 13, 1959.” 

Signatures: Brazil and United Kingdom, May 13, 1959. 


BILATERAL 


Argentina 

Agricultural commodities agreement under title I of the 
Agricultural Trade Development and Assistance Act of 
1954, as amended (68 Stat. 455; 7 U.S.C. 1701-1709), 
with exchanges of notes. Signed at Washington June 
12, 1959. Entered into force June 12, 1959. 


Iran 

Agreement further amending the agricultural commodi- 
ties agreement of February 20, 1956, as amended (TIAS 
3506, 3749, and 3767). Effected by exchange of notes 
at Tehran September 18 and November 16, 1958. En- 
tered into force November 16, 1958. 


Peru 

Agreement relating to the loan of a floating dry dock 
to Peru. Effected by exchange of notes at Washington 
June 15, 1959. Entered into force June 15, 1959. 


Poland 


Agricultural commodities agreement under title I of the 
Agricultural Trade Development and Assistance Act of 
1954, as amended (68 Stat. 455; 7 U.S.C. 1701-1709), 
with exchange of notes. Signed at Washington June 10, 
1959. Entered into force June 10, 1959. 


* Not in force. 
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DEPARTMENT AND FOREIGN SERVICE 








FSI Holds Graduation Ceremonies 
for First Senior Officer Class 


Following are remarks made by President 
Eisenhower and Acting Secretary Dillon on June 
12 at the graduation ceremonies held at the For- 
eign Service Institute for the members of the first 
senior officer course. The course, which was in- 
augurated by former Secretary Dulles on Septem- 
ber 22, 1958, is designed to prepare officers for 
the highest positions of responsibility in diplo- 
matic posts abroad and in interagency and inter- 
national organizations. 


REMARKS BY PRESIDENT EISENHOWER 


White House press release dated June 12 

Secretary Dillon, Mr. Hoskins,’ members of the 
graduating class, distinguished guests, and 
friends: To ask anyone whether or not he would 
like to say some words, if that person has had 
any experience in political life and omits such 
an opportunity or ignores it, is truly, if not mirac- 
ulous, at least an error. 

In the years that Secretary Dulles and I served 
together, he often spoke about the lack of oppor- 
tunity among high officers of Government, and 
indeed of high officers in any profession, for con- 
templation. He felt so strongly about this that 
he believed that there should be some reorganiza- 
tion in the very highest echelons of the executive 
departments so that there could be more time to 
think about the job. 

As a matter of fact, before I leave this office I 
hope to lay before the Congress a plan that I 
believe will do something of this kind. 


Importance of Senior Officer Training 


Mr. Dulles spoke about this schoo] in the same 
terms. In keeping with that idea of contempla- 
tion, he once said such a school will give some of 


*Harold B. Hoskins, director of the Foreten Service 
Institute. 
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our foreign officers the opportunity to contem- 
plate their own profession, to think about it not 
merely as cramming of more information into 
your heads or talking about new techniques or 
even possibly any plans or policies or ideas but 
of providing the opportunity, under guidance, to 
contemplate your profession and all it means to 
the United States. 

T would like to voice my own tremendous inter- 
est in this school and my support for the idea that 
a few of our officers should be taken out from the 
normal activities of their offices, no matter where 
they are—as Secretaries, Counselors, or what- 
ever—and be given this opportunity. 

Not only can our Government afford this; my 
belief is it cannot afford to ignore it. So, if I 
am guilty of lobbying for an appropriation for 
this particular activity, I plead guilty with the 
greatest of enthusiasm. 

The program that you are undergoing is of 
course terrifically important. One of the things 
that I would like to bring out is this: Today we 
are exploring space, trying to expand our uni- 
verse, but all the time we are contracting our 
own world. We are so tied together now with 
communications that, when a man has a bad tem- 
per in Moscow or in Bucharest or any other place 
in that region, we look at our reports to see 
whether it’s going to have any efiect before to- 





morrow morning. 

When I was 3 years old—that was 1893—the 
first Ambassador of the United States was ap- 
pointed. Today there are 77 Ambassadors repre- 
senting the United States abroad. We have rep- 
resentations in 86 different countries, and I think 
we have large groups or at least representation 
in something like 285 separate cities. 

With each of these Ambassadors the State De- 
partment is in daily communication—often in 
communication to the extent of what should be 
described as transatlantic essays. But these have 
to be digested. And the next day there must be 
some kind of action taken on them very shortly. 
In other words, this world is not only small but 
it is extremely complicated and these messages 
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are necessary. Every kind of factor in human 
existence comes in—psychological reactions, po- 
litical reactions. There are economic, military re- 
quirements to be met and to think about. 

If people are not going to get the kind of oppor- 
tunity that this school is giving them, then the 
inevitable result will be to do them in keeping 
with the past—either by preconceptions or routine 
or habit. 

We must have men who are capable of think- 
ing—thinking objectively on the problem that is 
before them—who can give the best information 
with the best interpretation and the best advice 
they can provide to the State Department. 


Interdependence of Foreign and Local Affairs 

I would make one other observation: What we 
call foreign affairs is no longer foreign affairs. 
It’s a local affair. Whatever happens in Indo- 
nesia is important to Indiana. Whatever happens 
in any corner of the world has some effect on the 
farmer in Dickinson County, Kansas, or on a 
worker at a factory. 

Now this means that even our news is no longer 
properly called foreign news. It’s local news be- 
cause it is so important tous. All this means that 
everyone who is charged with foreign affairs or 
anyone that has any direct or indirect responsi- 
bility concerning them—indeed, I think, every 
citizen—should think of the oneness of the world. 

We cannot escape each other, certainly not until 
the day we can emigrate to Mars. We just can’t 
escape each other. We must understand people. 
We must make it our business to know what they 
are thinking, and why, and what it means to us. 

Because no nation, even one so directed and 
operated as is the Soviet’s, can dominate all and 
be the controlling factor. Of course, a democracy 
would not even attempt it because it would be 
completely antithetical to their own conceptions 
and doctrines. 

So while I was complimented that the Acting 
Secretary of State would think it worth while to 
quote from me, I think that expression “soldiers 
of peace” is a pretty good one. I go back to it to 
say this: You are soldiers of peace, but you must 
be soldiers of peace for all men. As long as any 
man, any significant sector of our world, cannot 
enjoy the blessings of peace with justice, then in- 
deed there is no peace anywhere. 
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That is the reason that again I express my feel- 
ings about the terrific importance of this kind of 
operation. I extend to each of the graduates my 
congratulations on your expanded capacity and 
opportunities for service and my best wishes for 
good luck to each of you. 


REMARKS BY ACTING SECRETARY DILLON 


Press release 426 dated June 12 


Mr. President, Mr. Hoskins, ladies and gentle- 
men: I would like to begin my brief remarks with 
a quotation from Secretary of State Dulles. Two 
years ago he said :? 

Never before in history has a nation had the degree of 
worldwide responsibility for the maintenance of peace 
that is now carried by the United States. Our responsi- 
bilities are mounting almost daily. Whether or not they 
can be adequately discharged depends not just upon the 
broad principles proclaimed by America’s leaders. It de- 
pends directly upon the performance of those who, in the 
Department of State and in 81 countries, carry on the 
day-by-day task of waging peace and defending freedom. 


I can think of no better way to express the im- 
portance to the United States of our Foreign 
Service. In helping them to do the very best job 
possible, nothing can be more important than the 
training effort to prepare them—junior officers, 
midcareer officers, and now senior officers—in 
every way for their duties. In the short span of 
2 years since Secretary Dulles made this state- 
ment our responsibilities, the responsibilities of 
the United States Foreign Service, have increased 
further. We have opened a number of new mis- 
sions, particularly in Africa,’ and our responsibil- 
ities have broadened. 


Broadening Responsibility in Foreign Policy 


Our responsibilities are also broader in the num- 
ber of subjects we have to deal with. Economic 
and psychological functions have grown greater 
in a way that makes clear that they are an integral 
part of our foreign policy. We also have had to 
become, in a way, specialists in science, in nuclear 
test suspensions, and in the problems of outer 
space. All of these responsibilities indicate how 


* BULLETIN of May 20, 1957, p. 795. 

*For an address by Deputy Assistant Secretary James 
K. Penfield ®n the role of the United States in Africa, see 
ibid., June 8, 1959, p. 841. 
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very important are the training and the duties of 
the Foreign Service. That is why we feel it is so 
important that this institute flourish and grow. 

We are witnessing a real landmark in the grad- 
uation today of the first class of the senior officer 
course. There are a total of 19 members: 12 from 
the Department of State and 7 from other agen- 
cies * of the Government interested in foreign af- 
fairs and foreign policy. This is as it should be. 
It emphasizes the coordination which is vitally 
necessary between the many departments and 
agencies of the Government working in this field. 

I find the curriculum * to be particularly inter- 
esting. Some of the five segments are totally new 
and have not been included in any of the courses 
being given in the war colleges. One of them par- 
ticularly struck me. It is devoted to contempo- 
rary American society. Certainly a primary 
function of our representatives abroad is to rep- 
resent America as it really is and to interpret it 
to other peoples. Through this course, which 
takes a good look at how our society is developing 
and examines our problems here at home, the 
members of the class should be better prepared to 
carry out their duties abroad. 

Mr. President, we are happy and pleased that 
you have honored us today by coming to the grad- 
uation of this first class. You have always been 
a great supporter of the Foreign Service, and we 
appreciate it. I remember that once you de- 
scribed the members of the Foreign Service as 
“soldiers of peace,” as “officers of the great army 
that has as its first business the developing and 
sustaining of a peace with justice and honor.” 
We appreciate this expression of faith in our 
Service, and I know that the Service will do every- 
thing it can to live up to your faith and justify it. 
In pursuit of this goal, the role of the Foreign 
Service Institute in training our officers to carry 
on their duties is vitally important. 

Today we are faced with a threat by the Soviet 
Union that is ideological, economic, and political. 


*Army, Navy, Air Force, Marine Corps, U.S. Informa- 
tion Agency, International Cooperation Administration, 
and Department of Commerce. 

* The program of studies included the following general 
subjects: (1) the basis of American foreign policy, (2) 
domestic influences on foreign policy, (3) review of U.S. 
diplomatie history, (4) foreign policy objectives, and 
(5) current U.S. foreign policy problems. 
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The particular area of contest is the economi- 
cally underdeveloped sector of the world. 
Through psychological warfare, economic war- 
fare, including trade and aid, the Soviets are car- 
rying on a tremendous campaign. It is signifi- 
cant in this connection that we have sitting today 
on our platform Ambassador [Ellsworth] 
Bunker, just back from India, who has just given 
us a very interesting report on the depth and 
breadth of the Soviet effort in India, which is 
probably the chief target of the Soviets at the 
moment. 


interrelationship of Economics and Politics 


That leads me to another point which I feel 
very strongly about. Today, particularly in the 
underdeveloped areas, there is no longer a sharp 
difference, indeed no longer any difference at all, 
between economics and politics. There is no po- 
litical problem I know of that doesn’t have some 
economic connotations. And, by the same token, 
we find that any problem that we seek to decide 
by economic means immediately has national se- 
curity or political overtones. Both aspects of for- 
eign policy are intertwined. 

Therefore, there is great satisfaction to me in 
the amount of emphasis the Foreign Service In- 
stitute is giving to economics, both in courses here 
and in sending officers to universities where at 
least half of them are taking classes in advanced 
economics. For every Ambassador really has to 
know economics if he is going to do a whole, 
rounded job. 

I certainly hope the Congress will provide, over 
the years, steady and continuing support to this 
institute. I cannot think of anything that is more 
important to our Service in fitting our officers to 
do a better job abroad. 

You members of the graduating senior class 
have had the privilege of studying here for a 
year. You have, during that time, had the chance 
to range broadly over the problems of our foreign 
policy. You have had your opportunity to stim- 
ulate your thinking and to develop a grasp of 
the overall problems with which the United States 
is concerned. It has been a high privilege. I 
hope that you will use this experience well. I 
wish each and every one of you the very best of 
luck in your future assignments. 
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Department Announces Designations 
in Bureau of International Cultural Relations 


The Department of State announced on June 15 (De- 
partment notice dated June 15) the following designa- 
tions effective immediately in the new Bureau of Inter- 
national Cultural Relations, which was established on 
June 1, 1959: 


Office of the Special Assistant (CU) 


Robert H. Thayer, Special Assistant to the Secretary for 
the Coordination of International Educational and Cul- 
tural Relations 

Saxton Bradford, Deputy for Operations to the Special 
Assistant to the Secretary 

Cary T. Grayson, Special Assistant 

Clayton S. Dann, Acting Director, 
(CU/EX) 

Francis J. Colligan, Acting Director, Cultural Policy and 
Development Staff (CU/CPD) 

Donald B. Cook, Staff Director, U.S. Advisory Commis- 
sion on Educational Exchange and Advisory Committee 
on the Arts (ACE/S) 

Gertrude G. Cameron, Chief, Program Reporting Staff 

Ardelia M. Hall, Arts and Monuments Adviser (AM) 


Executive Staff 


International Educational Exchange Service (IES) 


Donald Edgar, Director 
John N. Hayes, Deputy Director 


East-West Contacts Staff (EWC) 
Frederick T. Merrill, Director 


Cultural Presentations Staff (CU/CP) 
James F. Magdanz, Director 
UNESCO Relations Staff (URS) 


Ralph Hilton, Director 
Abram Manell, Deputy Director. 


Confirmations 


The Senate on June 18 confirmed the following nomi- 
nations: 

Dempster McIntosh to be Ambassador to Colombia. 
(For biographic details, see Department of State press 
release 406 dated June 9.) 

John Howard Morrow to be Ambassador to the Repub- 
lic of Guinea. (For biographic details, see Department 
of State press release 373 dated May 28.) 

William M. Rountree to be Ambassador to Pakistan. 


Designations 


William O. Boswell as director of the Office of Security, 
effective June 15. 

Edwin Allan Lightner, Jr., as assistant chief, U.S. Mis- 
sion, Berlin. (For biographic details, see press release 
433 dated June 16.) 











(For biographic details, see Department of State press 
release 384 dated June 2.) 


Check List of Department of State 
Press Releases: June 15-21 
Press releases may be obtained from the News 
Division, Department of State, Washington 25, D.C. 
Releases issued prior to June 15 which appear in 

this issue of the BULLETIN are Nos. 397 of June 5, 

403 of June 8, 422 of June 11, and 423 and 426 of 

June 12. 

No. Date Subject 

28 6/15 Board of Foreign Scholarships report 
(rewrite). 

430 6,15 Surplus foods to Guinea. 

431 6/16 Robertson: “Trends and Portents in 
Far East.” 

432 6/16 Public administration project in Indo- 
nesia. 

*433 6/16 Lightner designated assistant chief, 
U.S. Mission, Berlin (biographic de- 
tails). 

434 6/17 Herter: anniversary of East German 
uprising. 

4485 6/17 Foreign Relations volume. 

436 6/17 Vice President and Queen Elizabeth 
unveil friendship monument (re- 
write). 

437 6/17 U.S. delegation to high-altitude tech- 
nical talks (rewrite). 

488 6/17 Technical cooperation program with 
Puerto Rico. 

439 6/17 DLF loan to Pakistan (rewrite). 

7440 6/18 Hart: “How the Free World Can Meet 
the Communist Challenge.” 

*441 6/18 Gufler nominated ambassador to Cey- 
lon (biographic details). 

442 6/18 DLF loan to India (rewrite). 

*443 6/18 Educational exchange (Costa Rica). 

444 6/19 International film festival at Moscow. 

445 6/19 Adenauer: anniversary of East Ger- 
man uprising. 

446 6/20 Western Foreign Ministers statement. 

447 6/20 Department statement on Foreign Min- 
isters meeting. 

448 6/20 Foreign Ministers communique. 

449 6/21 Herter: return from Foreign Ministers 
meeting. 

* Not printed. 

+ Held for a later issue of the BULLETIN. 
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American Republics. OAS Council Agrees To In- 
vestigate Complaint nd a — text 
of resolution) ‘ : 

Asia. Trends and Hettenn in the _— East (Rob. 
ertson ) ‘i i 

Atomic Energy 

Geneva High-Altitude Technical Talks (delega- 
Hen) =. « 

Panel on Seismic Improvement Reports Findings on 
Underground Explosions A 

Canada. Vice President and Guens Elizabeth Un- 
veil Friendship Monument “ae : ‘i 

Colombia. McIntosh confirmed as caiman 


Congress, The. Congressional Documents canes 
to Foreign Policy : 

Cultural Exchange. U.S Sobaner Official To At- 
tend Film Festival at Moscow 


Department and Foreign Service 

Confirmations (McIntosh, Morrow, Rountree) 
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of International Cultural Relations (Bradford, 
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OFFICIAL BUSINESS 


Foreign Relations of the United States 


The basic source of information on 
U.S. diplomatic history 


1941, Volume Ill, The British Commonwealth 
The Near East and Africa 


The Department of State recently released Foreign Relations 
of the United States, 1941, Volume III, The British Commonwealth, 
The Near East and Africa, one of a series of seven volumes giving the 
documentary record of the diplomacy of the United States for the year 
1941. Three volumes for the year have already been published: Vol- 
ume I, General, The Soviet Union; Volume II, Europe; and Volume 
IV,The Far East. Volumes still to be published include an additional 
volume on the Far East and two volumes on the American Republics. 

The new volume, dealing almost entirely with problems arising 
from the war in Europe, has sections on relations with the United 
Kingdom, Canada, India, Ireland, Egypt, Ethiopia, Iran, Iraq, Li- 
beria, Morocco, Palestine, Saudi Arabia, Syria and Lebanon, and 
Turkey. 

Copies of Volume III may be purchased from the Superintendent 
of Documents, U.S. Government Printing Office, Washington 25, D.C.., 
for $4.25 each. 


Please send me copies of Foreign Relations of the United States, 1941, 
Volume Ll, The British Commonwealth, The Near East and Africa. 
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